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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ITH Poland temporarily expunged from the map of 

Europe and a relative lull prevailing in the West interest 
centres for the moment in the diplomatic stage. Four 
notable speeches, those of Mr. Churchill, Mr. Chamberlain, 
M. Daladier and Lord Halifax (the order is chronological) 
have reaffirmed in restrained but resolute language the 
determination to prosecute the war with all the energies 
and resources of their respective countries till a peace can 
be attained which, in the Foreign Secretary’s words, “ will 
secure conditions under which the rule of violence no longer 
operates and the pledged word of Governments may again 
be held worthy of honourable trust.” Elsewhere it is sig- 
nificant that, in spite of the visit Count Ciano was invited 
to make to Berlin, Italy appears increasingly disinclined t 
take any initiative in the matter of peace plans, still more in 
any military action ; that Japan has, according to apparently 
credible report, withdrawn from the Anti-Comintern Pact ; 
and that Turkey as well as the United States has announced 
that she does not recognise the partition of Poland. The 
resurrection of that unhappy country has begun with the 
constitution in Paris of a new Polish Government, with M. 
Raczkiewicz as President, General Sikorski as Prime 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief, and M. Zaleski once 
more Foreign Minister. 


The Attitude of India 


One satisfactory result of the statement on India’s 


political future issued by the Congress Working Committee 
a month ago is the series of interviews the Viceroy has 
been having in the past week with representative Indian 
leaders. 


Lord Linlithgow, who had already talked with 





Mr. Gandhi, saw Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, on Wednesday, 
and was to receive Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
League, on Thursday. Mr. Gandhi’s original hope was 
that India would give full support to the Allied cause un- 
conditionally, but he subsequently endorsed the demand 
of the Congress Working Committee for a full interpreta- 
tion of British peace aims as applied particularly to India. 
While no complaint can be made of the action of Congress, 
unless it is pressed to undue lengths, Mr. Gandhi’s original 
attitude will command more general admiration. The British 
aim for India has been repeatedly stated to be the attain- 
ment by her of full Dominion status as soon as practicable, 
and great advances towards that goal have been made in 
the past three years. In nearly everything that most affects 
the life of the ordinary citizen India is already self- 
governed. The present constitutional position, with pro- 
vincial autonomy in existence but federation suspended, and 
our treaty obligations to the princes, create a situation which 
cannot be changed by a stroke of the pen. Nevertheless, 
generous assurances by this country would have a great 
effect in India, and it is to be hoped that after Lord 
Linlithgow’s conversations are ended the Cabinet will go 
the utmost length possible in that direction. 


The Dominions and Whitehall 

The announcement made by Mr. Eden on Wednesday 
that Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zealand have 
all arranged to send Cabinet Ministers to London to main- 
tain the closest liaison between the several Dominions and 
the British Government is welcome in the extreme. No 
one will forget the value of the presence here at different 
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periods during the last war of Dominion statesmen like 
General Smuts and Sir Robert Borden, both of whom sat 
as members of the Imperial War Cabinet. It can hardly 
be hoped that the South African Prime Minister will find it 
possible to leave his post so soon after the political crisis 
that put him into power, though his wisdom and experience, 
both political and military, would be of peculiar value. The 
advent of Cabinet Ministers, of course, implies no kind of 
supersession of the High Commissioners. Men like Mr. 
Bruce, who has been Prime Minister of Australia, and Mr. 
Vincent Massey, are equal in calibre to any Minister whom 
Australia and Canada are iikely to send, but through long 
residence here they are necessarily to some extent out of 
personal touch with the members of the present administra- 
tions in the different Dominions. Ministers coming direct 
from their own Cabinet discussions will be specially qualified 
to interpret here their Dominion’s attitude, and have a 
special knowledge of what their colleagues desire to learn 
of Great Britain’s position and plans. 
? 


The War on Neutrals 


The opinion attributed to “ political circles” in Berlin 
that neutral States like Norway, Sweden and Denmark may 
decide that it serves their interests to send the whole of their 
exports to Germany and none to Great Britain is a particu- 
larly crude admission of the obvious purpose of the savage 
warfare Germany is waging on neutral shipping. The sub- 
marine campaign, less and less successful against Ge rnany’s 
enemies—not a single sinking of a British ship by 
a U-boat has been reported between September 24th and 
the date of writing, October §th—has been directed 
with ruthless barbarism against undefended neutrals, with 
whose legitimate trade Germany had undertaken not to 
interfere. The Russian agreement with the Ba. ‘c States 
will no doubt have the effect, and is meant to ‘ave it, of 
reducing exports from those countries to Britain, and if 
the Scandinavians were to yield to German threats the 
economic consequences to us might be serious. But the 
Scandinavians are not of that temper. Sweden is arranging 
to convoy her outward-bound vessels through her own 
territorial waters, but she must act in co-operation with 
Norway if the system is to be effective. It is incumbent on 
us to support the neutrals in every way. In his broadcast 
on Sunday Mr. Churchill expressed the hope that the time 
would come when the Admiralty would be able to invite 
the ships of all nations to join the British convoys. In the 
case of the Scandinavians it should come quickly. 


General Franco’s Neutrality 


The Spanish Government had already made it quite clear 
that it intends to remain neutral in the war ; but General 
Franco, in an interview published recently in Madrid news- 
papers, goes further and shows how deeply he is concerned 
about Germany’s volte-face and her association with Russia 
in the plunder of Poland. It is evident from his words that 
he is deeply moved by the close approach to Bolshevik 
Russia by the country which ostensibly gave him help with 
anti-Bolshevik aims ; and secondly by the destruction of 
strongly Catholic Poland by atheistical Russia and anti- 
religious Germany. He stated that at an earlier stage he had 
suggested to the democratic Powers that no efforts should be 
spared to avoid the disappearance of Poland. Now apparently 
it is his desire to bring about reconciliation between the 
belligerents and stop a war which in his view can only 
strengthen the influence of Russia throughout Europe. 
General Franco, of course, has very special reasons for 
fearing Russia, and that fear may make him underestimate 
the danger of leaving Hitlerism undefeated. But at least 


there is no question now of Spain’s sympathy with Germany, 
and her attitude should fortify Signor Mussolini in his 
now reaffirmed 


intention to remain neutral. 
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An American Safety Belt 
The Pan-American Conference, consisting of 21 N 

and South American Republics, has corcluded its cenit 
ings with a declaration establishing a “ safety belt” a 
the Americas extending 300 miles out to sea and as on 
as 600 miles in certain indicated areas. In this zone “ 
hostile acts may be engaged in or bellicose activities wh. 
out by participants in a war in which Ametican Gann 
ments do not participate.” The United States has been . 
prime mover in arriving at this resolution. ‘The object i 
to associate all the countries of the New Werld in q con. 
certed effort to insulate themselves from the Old World and 
its war. But how does this proposal to extend territorig| 
waters far into the ocean affect Great Britain and her allies? 
We could clearly only accept the American clam if the 
American Governments were able to exercise effective 
jurisdiction over these vast areas of ocean. Supposing ; 
German raider or submarine fleeing from a British man. 
war took refuge in this zone, could the United States Navy 
undertake to arrest and intern it? Obviously all the navi 
of America could not guarantee such effective police work 
and if they could, an attack on a German ship would be a 
belligerent act against Germany, and would thus inyoly 
participation in the war which it was a prime object » 
avoid. Some clarification is needed. 


R.A.F. Questions 


The news that is vouchsafed to us about the operations 
of the Air Force is scanty, but it is enough to show that it 
is our side which is constantly on the offensive and dis. 
tinguishing itself by daring raids. In a communiqué in 
which the Air Ministry tells us of day and night reconnais- 
sances over Germany brief record is given of a flight over 
Berlin and Potsdam—a significant demonstration of what 
our air squadrons, taking off from French soil, are capabl: 
of doing at high altitudes, apparently on this and on several 
previous occasions without loss. There seems ro rcasoa why 
we should not have had more specific info s-ation about 
the attack on the German fleet in the Heligoland Bight last 
Friday, concerning which the German news agency alleged 
than five British machines were shot down, end cur Air 
Ministry merely said: “Some of our aircraft have not yet 
returned.” Less laconic was the Ministry of Information’s 
announcement about the heroic air battle of Sunday, when 
five British planes engaged fifteen German fighters, and 
though only one of our machines came back safely it suc- 
ceeded in shooting down two of the enemy. The German 
radio on Saturday asserted that 37 French and 26 British 
planes had been brought down in the first month of war. 
Subsequently the British newspapers have been <llowed to 
say that the German losses have been greater. What were 
our losses? We look forward to a statement by Sir Kingsley 
Wood as full and as frank as Mr. Churchill’s. 


The House and the Budget 


The approach to the problems of the Budget by the House 
of Commons has been governed by the desire to refuse no 
sacrifice which a country at war ought to accept. For that 
reason the drastic proposals of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer have been met in most quarters with criticism 
of the mildest order. The Labour Party objected to the tax 
on sugar, and protests were made with good reason on the 
reduction in children’s allowances and on the removal of 
part of the advantage in respect of earned income. Only 
few speakers touched on the deeper implications of this 
revolutionary Budget. Mr. Attlee may have had these in 
mind when he said that our financial system ought to be 
directed to a proper organisation of all our resources. Sit 
George Schuster saw the Budget as further evidence of the 
fact that the Government is thinking exclusively in terms of 
control, and is in danger of stopping the wheels of industry. 
Mr. Boothby said that this sharp increase in taxation would 
cause a great deal of dislocation for a trivial sum of money; 
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“tremendous change-over of our whole indus- 
rial and economic system ” ; and saw a capital levy as the 
inevitable outcome if the war were a long one. It would 
be strange if Sir John Simon should have given a pre- 
dominantly Conservative Government the first decisive push 


into Socialism. 


spoke of the 


The Growth of the Army 


How much better is the present method of calling men 
to the colours group by group than that feverishly employed 
in the enrolment of Kitchener’s Army in 1914. The Pro- 
damation made by the King on Sunday called upon men 
in the 21-22 age group to register under the National Service 
Act, and men in the 20-21 group who have reached the age 
of 20 since the Militia registration day in June. If the 
procedure of calling up appears to be slow, that obviously 
arises from the fact that (besides the Regular Army, Navy 
and Air Force) Reservists and Territorials, requiring addi- 
ional training, had first to be dealt with. A formidable 
Army is already in being, trained or completing its training. 
Ata later stage it is probable that the rate at which groups 
will be called upon to register will be quickened ; it would 
be quite fruitless to be putting hundreds of thousands of 
additional men into khaki before there is adequate organisa- 
tion for handling them. When the later age-groups are 
reached there will be a larger proportion of married men 
and men with special responsibilities. Under the system of 
registration it would be possible to suspend the calling up 
of some of these until older men with fewer responsibilities 
have been summoned. That principle should be followed. 


The New Machinery of the State 


Sir William Beveridge, through the columns of The 
Times, has issued an appeal for an effective instrument of 
co-ordination to deal with the infinite varieties of effort 
involved in the successful prosecution of war. Perhaps 
there is nothing at the moment which this country more 
needs than a competent body to advise and a smaller body 
to take decisions so that our military forces, our war 
industries, cur home defence services, our food supplies, our 
finances should run smoothly in harness, without compe- 
tition with one another, and with one intelligible end in 
view. In the change-over from the freedom of peace time 
to the control of war we may land ourselves in muddle and 
chaos if those controls are not related one to another. We 
have the military, understanding their own special needs, pull- 
ing in one direction, A.R.P. in another, war industry, civilian 
industry, &c., in others. War today, as Sir William says, 
is totalitarian. All the activities of the country have to be 
fitted together like cogs in a vast machine. This cannot be 
done unless men who understand the social sciences are 
called in to give advice, and unless there is somebody with 
great authority in the War Cabinet to insist that that advice 
is taken. The country at war is a new and complicated 
machine in the making. It cannot be constructed or func- 
tion without engineers skilled in the science of the State. 


=) 


The New Unemployed 

The first stage of the war has produced a curious, and in 
some respects distressing, situation in regard to employ- 
ment and unemployment, which is only partly revealed in 
the official figures for September 11th. This first stage was 
one in which the total of unemployment increased, but the 
tis¢é was due to the loss or need of work among women, 
girls and boys, the number of men unemployed being 
reduced by 82,000, as compared with August 14th. What 
teally happened was a wide-spread dislocation and the 
beginning of a redistribution of labour. More men were 


quickly absorbed by the activity of public works construc- 
tion, coal-mining, ship-building, engineering, iron and steel 


and AZTICL 


lture ; but large numbers of persons were quickly 
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thrown out of work in hotel and boarding-house service, in 
entertainments, in dressmaking, in the retail shops, in print- 
ing establishments, in tailoring, and—though doubtless only 
temporarily—in the fishing industry. The official figures 
show an increase of unemployment among women and girls 
of 181,000, and to these we must add large numbers of 
women whose normal work is in the theatre, in shops, in 
secretarial or other business who are not on the register. 
Their opportunity will soon come. As men continue to 
be drawn into the fighting services and key industries new 
occupations will be found for women. At the moment thete 
is too little effort to maintain “ business as usual.” 


Youth in War-time 

The growth of juvenile crime was one of the most sinister 
social features of the last war, and the problem has remained 
in the years of peace from then to now. It is unfortunate 
that during the transition to war conditions during the last 
month many institutions for juvenile welfare have ceased 
to function—in some cases boys’ and girls’ clubs have been 
commandeered, and workers have been taken away to civil 
defence duties. And yet it is precisely at a moment of 
excitement and partial disorganisation such as the present 
that everything possible ought to be done to maintain social 
services for young people. Happily the Government has 
recognised the need, and the President of the Board of 
Education has appointed an expert committee to advise on 
problems of juvenile welfare, and a special welfare branch 
has been set up at the Board to deal with the work of organi- 
sation. To make this effective the help of local authorities 
and voluntary workers will be indispensable. Here is work 
to be done which may well be regarded as a part of civil 


defence. 


The Threat to British Films 

It is of great importance that the President of the Board 
of Trade should not take any hasty steps which would stop 
the production of British films. Mr. Oliver Stanley 
announced some time ago that he proposed to suspend the 
Film Quota Act, which requires that a certain proportion of 
British films should be shown in British cinemas. If this 
step were taken without any effective restriction on imported 
foreign films a blow would be dealt at British production 
from which the industry would not recover for many years 
after the ending of war. In the last war America established 
its predominance, and to this day the British industry has 
not made up what it lost then. Though British culture can 
hardly be said to find its highest expression in the films, 
none the less it has at least the merit of being British, and 
in recent years there have been great improvements in pro- 
duction. Mr. Stanley should remember that the cinema 
will be needed in war-time, and it ought not to be a 
Hollywood monopoly. 





IN order to economise paper, the quantity of news- 
papers and other journals supplied to newsagents 
on the usual sale-or-return basis has now to be 
seriously restricted. Readers of The Spectator are 
therefore urged to place a regular order for the 
paper with a newsagent or bookstall or with the 
Publishing-Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 
Subscription rates for copies ordered from the 
office are 6s. 6d., 13s. and {1 6s., post free for 


3 months, 6 months and 12 months respectively. 
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T was for Herr Hitler to say when the war would 

begin ; it is not for him or his successors to say when 
it will end, as Mr. Churchill observed in the course of 
his incomparably efficient and effective broadcast speech 
last Sunday. In one sense the statement is true ; in 
another it may need amendment. Herr Hitler can end 
the war tomorrow if he proposes terms of peace that 
accord with the principles his opponents are defending. 
They may need peace less than he, but they want it 
no whit less. Nobody in this country desires the war to 
continue for a single unnecessary day. Everybody would 
deplore its continuance for a single unnecessary hour. 
But it cannot be ended by a peace that is no peace, 
a peace that would secure the plunderer in possession 
of his plunder, that would leave the rape of indepen- 
dence unreversed, that would consecrate in the affairs 
of nations the doctrine that the weak are the appointed 
victims of the strong, and that small States have no title 
to existence except as helots of the great. If Herr 
Hitler’s rumoured proposals provide for that the answer 
is given before the plan is framed. 

It may not be so. Any proposals that on the face of 
it merit examination at all must, and unquestionably 
will, be examined in London and Paris with the earnest 
desire so to handle them that the further development 
of the vast struggle now impending may be averted. 
That may be taken as axiomatic. But even more axio- 


matic, if that were possible, is the resolve that the war 


shall be ended, now or next year or three or four years 
hence, only when we have achieved our pledged purpose, 
admirably and adequately defined by the Prime Minister 
on Tuesday as being “to put an end to the successive 
acts of German aggression which menace the freedom 
and the very security of all the nations of Europe.” But 
while as a general formula that suffices, a more specific 
definition of our aims is called for. However egregious 
proposals of which Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop 
are the authors may be, they must be met with no blank 
negative. The reply musi be reasoned and constructive, 
and to frame it may be no simple matter. The German 
plan will certainly be specious. It may, and according to 
persistent rumours will, provide for a paper Poland and 
a paper Czecho-Slovakia, and make some form of pro- 
vision for general disarmament. If that is the proposal it 
leaves all doors closed. No peace which does not restore 
full independence at least to Moravia and Bohemia and to 
those parts of Poland “ inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations ” (in the words of the Fourteen Points) can 
be considered for a moment. If, which seems completely 
beyond credence, the German Government offered that, 
there would at least be something to discuss, though it 
would still be true, and fundamental to the whole nego- 
tiation, that, as Mr. Chamberlain has said this week, “ no 
mere assurances from the German Government could be 
accepted by us.” 

That sets strait limits to the possibility of any early 
peace. Herr Hitler, clutching half the dismembered 
corpse of Poland, might well be content to call the contest 
off. He would once more have extended the dominion 
of the Reich, not this time bloodlessly, but with no more 
sacrifice of German life, as Herr Hess has just been boast- 
ing, than a day or two’s fighting in the last war entailed. 
After Austria Czecho-Slovakia, after Czecho-Slovakia 
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PEACE? 


Poland. Peace and a six months’ respite before turning 
for fresh conquests south-east or west, is a Necesgan 
factor in the execution of the Fiihrer’s designs. It is no 
the first time in a generation that a Germany req vit 
successful rapine has talked of peace. Some word; d 
President Wilson’s, spoken in April, 1918, at why 
seemed the darkest hour for the Allied Powers, are won 
recalling. “I am ready,” he said, “ to discuss a fair an 
just and honest peace at any time that it is sincerely oto 
posed, a peace in which the strong and the weak shall far 
alike. But .. . Germany has once more said that fore 
and force alone, shall decide whether justice and peac 
shall reign in the affairs of men. There is therefor 
but one response possible from us: force, force to th 
utmost, force without stint or limit, the righteous ang 
triumphant force which shall make right the law of the 
world and cast every selfish dominion down to the dust” 
There is irony today in the fact that those words wer 
spoken after, and of, the humiliation of Russia by 
Germany at Brest-Litovsk. 

Peace moves regularly depend on the military and 

diplomatic situation of the moment. That means thy 
today they depend on largely unknown factors. Her 
Hitler, it is true, has been victorious in the war in Poland 
Russia has been victorious in Poland without a war 
What the real relations between the two countries are 
few people, and Herr Hitler may not be one of them, 
can know. We have heard a good deal about Russia's 
attitude and intentions ; but the assertions have come 
from Berlin, not Moscow, just as assertions about Italy's 
attitude and intentions have come from Berlin, not 
Rome ; Herr Hitler’s strategy is clearly to put a good 
charge of terrorism behind his peace plan. Russia’ 
gains are immense. She has secured half Poland. She 
has established an effective suzerainty over Estonia and 
Latvia, with Lithuania and Finland apparently to follow, 
the result being to establish Russian control over the 
Eastern Baltic, largely at Germany’s expense. Has she 
further designs, in which alliance with Germany would 
still be convenient to her? If so, we may have to face 
sterner odds, represented by Russian aeroplanes on the 
Western Front and a possible Russian drive towards the 
Middle East. That is possible, but unlikely. A new 
imperialist virus must have taken deep hold of Russia if 
she is still unsatisfied after her acquisitions of the last 
three weeks. It may become pertinent, moreover, that 
Russia has acquired considerably less Polish territory 
than she held in 1914 ; her frontier then lay well to the 
west of Warsaw. And the part of Poland she has taken 
is, in the main, not inhabited by Poles. If our aim is 
to give effect once more to the Fourteen-Points stipule 
tion for “an independent Polish State which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish 
populations,” Russia’s annexations will not limit it 
realisation gravely. 

But Russia’s influence on the future of the war, and 
therefore to some extent on the nature of any peace pro 
posals, is totally obscure. She remains, as was said it 
these pages last week, the great inscrutable. If her aim 
is further extension of territory she may seize Bessarabia, 
which Rumania could not long defend. If her purpos 
is to further the spread of Bolshevism, not peace, but 4 
war of exhaustion between Germany and the Allies wil 
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eve her ends. She may even think it worth while to 
, a . 
uticipate in order to prolong it. Or that may not be 


10 “Germany js the next great objective of 
© ~ md . ° . , 
Bolshevism,” wrote Herr Hitler in Mein Kampf, and 


Herr Hitler is not always wrong. The war, even with- 
cut Russian intervention, might have stranger conse- 
quences than the extension of Bolshevism to the Rhine. 
So far Russia shows little sign of projecting active 
belligerence in Europe ; rumours of that are coming 
more from Asia. Her purpose appears rather to be to 
build a neutral bloc including all the Balkans. So long 


BRITISH NEWS 


[ continues to be a cause of amazement to the friends 

of this country in all parts of the world that the news 
of what we are doing is so difficult to obtain, whilst 
material of all sorts pours in from German sources. 
Foreign newspaper men abroad are bewildered by the 
difficulty of getting mews from England. They find 
themselves baffled if they attempt to use the telephone 
to London, and are delayed beyond all reason when they 
rely upon the mails. From European cities which are 
principal distributors of international news complaints 
are heard day after day, and the American Press has 
frankly expressed its disgust at our unintelligible reserve. 

Many American correspondents, despairing of obtain- 
ing in London the materia! they need, have gone over 
to Holland to seek news from the other side. What they 
are likely to obtain there we can learn from the ex- 
perience of the Amsterdam newspapers, which complain 
of the impossibility of getting through on the telephone 
to London, of the ho!ding up of mails so that they often 
arrive two days late, and of the paucity of information 
in any circumstances. On the other hand, from 
Germany they are flooded with pictures and with that 
version of the news which Berlin wishes to disseminate. 
The same story comes from Switzerland, which, like 
Holland, is strategically placed between Germany and 
the outside world for the collection of information from 
both sides. Private telephonic communication with 
Germany is easy, but there is none with France and 
England. The German newspapers arrive promptly ; 
the English daily papers do not reach Geneva till eleven 
or twelve days after publication. The transmission of 
letters from London takes from four to seven days. 
German war photographs are to be had in plenty, but 
there are none from Great Britain. 

In the American Press there has been a chorus of 
outspoken comment on the scarcity of British news. Mr. 
Hugh Baillie, President of the United Press, accuses the 
Ministry of Information of frustrating the legitimate 
initiative of journalists and of “ trying to keep everything 
on a hand-out basis.” The Herald-Tribune insists that 
the Ministry has functioned with no satisfaction to the 
British or the neutral Press, and that news and photo- 
graphs have been inferior in both quality and quantity. 
Yet the American public, like the public in British 
Dominions, is intensely anxious to have the war news 
and descriptions of the background of administrative 
and social activity here. Sir Percy Everett, Deputy 
Chief Commissioner of the Boy Scouts’ Association, just 
returned from a tour of Canada and the United States, 
bears witness to the eagerness of audiences in both 
countries to hear as much as possible about Britain’s 
home defences. 
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as the neutrality is g¢:nuine, and not organised to give 
Germany economic preference, such limitation of the 
war-area is Clearly to be desired. Among other things, 
it would help Italy to avoid entanglement. Russia still 
declares herself a neutral ; neither we nor France have 
severed diplomatic relations with her. There seems a 
reasonable hope that Turkey may be able at Moscow to 
reach an agreement in no conflict with her under- 
standings with us. All our interest is to remain at peace 
with Russia. But she, not we, will decide that, and we 


must be prepared no less for ill than for good. 





FOR NEUTRALS 


So much for what is not being done either by the 
Ministry of Information or other departments of our 
Government. How different is the attitude of the 
authorities in Germany to foreign journalists and the 
neutral public. Where our officials cold-shoulder the 
correspondents, the German propaganda Ministry courts 
them. Representatives of the neutral Press receive 
invitations to visit the Siegfried line, and to go to Kiel 
and Wilhelmshaven, where they may see how well the 
Germans have removed all traces of damage done by 
the British raiders. As has been said, war photographs 
and “news” are lavishly provided, ‘and that care has 
been taken to maintain telephone communications for 
the Press. German propaganda is making the best of 
a bad case ; ours the worst of a good case. 

That Germany should have stolen a march on us 
in the field of publicity, deplorable as it is, is not 
altogether surprising. For years past she has accus- 
tomed herself to the practices of a totalitarian State in 
which the provision and control of information have 
been an important element in building up the Nazi 
front. She has had no illusions about the vital part that 
is played by the Press and the rest of the machinery of 
publicity in sustaining and pushing the influence of her 
rulers. Her propaganda organisation, with all the 
experience she has accumulated, is ready to her hand 
for use in an emergency. We, however, have had to 
switch over suddenly to the practice of totalitarianism, 
where every activity becomes a part of the organisation 
of the State at war, not excluding that of the news 
services, on whose freedom we have hitherto prided 
ourselves. In turning ever these duties to an army of 
officials, unversed in the arts of the Press, in an untried 
relationship with the established Government depart- 
ments, and apparently without the instinctive faculty of 
gauging what are the news needs of the public at home 
and abroad, it is not surprising that we have met with 
lamentable failure. 

Totalitarianism for purposes of war has been adopted 
in a hurry, apparently without a full realisation 
of what it must involve. It does not mean that all the 
other activities of the nation are in a subordinate relation- 
ship to the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force, but 
that all activities together are in co-operation in the 
service of the war. To win the war we must be able 
to win battles, but we shall be helped in the winning 
of battles if the nation behind the forces is confident, 
if our allies are reassured by our efforts, if neutrals are 
well-disposed to us. The New York Herald-Tribune 
has justly remarked that one speech of the sort delivered 
by Mr. Winston Churchill on Sunday is worth batteries 
of heavy artillery. If we appreciate the fact that the 
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provision of the right information stimulates world 
opinion to our advantage and is a factor in winning the 
war, then it follows that even the military departments, 
seeing news with a jealously military eye, ought not to 
have unlimited power to block the supply of news. The 
military departments, that is to say, ought to be 
instructed that it is their duty to feed the Information 
Ministry generously ; and the heads of the Ministry, in 
their turn, should feel it to be a part of their duty to 
go to the Service departments and explain what they 
want and what if possible must be given. Mr. Churchill, 
with his imaginative grasp of the manifold realities of 


HE demand for a smaller War Cabinet, from which 

Ministers preoccupied with departmental administration 
should be absent, and which should devote itself solely to 
the larger political and strategical problems of the war, 
raises difficult questions. Mr. Lloyd George’s first War 
Cabinet, in 1916, consisted of five men—the Prime Minister 
himself, Lord Curzon, Lord Milner, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. Today there are nine members, 
Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax, Sir John Simon, Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the three service Ministers, Lord Chatfield and Lord 
Hankey. Average capacity, for this particular purpose, is as 
high in the later body as in the earlier. To cut out the service 
Ministers would mean cutting out Mr. Churchill, which 
would be a disaster. Of course Mr. Churchill could give up 
the Admiralty and remain in the War Cabinet without port- 
folio, but the Admiralty is the place where most people want 
to see him. Lord Hankey is in the Cabinet because of his 
unique knowledge of everything that went on behind the 
scenes in the last war. The Foreign Secretary must neces- 
sarily be a member of any War Cabinet. So, presumably, 


though less necessarily, must the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Altogether, a reduction in numbers is not so 
simple. 


* 7 * * 


The strongest argument against the holding of a secret 
session of the House of Commons is the impossibility of 
ensuring secrecy. Secrets may be kept by a gathering of 
four men, and conceivably by one of forty, but in an 
assembly of anything from four hundred upwards (the figure 
makes allowance for 30 per cent. of absentees) leakages are 
inevitable which in their aggregate will not come short of a 
full account of everything that happened. Mr. Lloyd George 
said on Tuesday that in the last war there were three secret 
sessions of the House, and he never heard of a word leaking 
out. Whether he heard it or not, it did. After one secret 
session I was myself one of a circle in a certain London 
club listening with interest to an M.P. who had come 
straight from a secret session and was eloquently expansive 
on what had taken place there. Whether there was 
anything he did not tell I have no means of knowing, but 
there was plenty that he did. In a body of several hundred 
there will always be a few who are incapable of resisting 
the pleasure of imparting information. If Mr. Lloyd George 
means that nothing about the secret session got into the 
newspapers he is no doubt right. But leakages which reach 
British journalists have a way before long of reaching 
foreign journalists in London, and secret disclosures once 
so started may travel far. 
* * 


* * 


Holding the view that it is a pity for us to lose our own 
manners even if other people lose theirs, | am not much 
enamoured of the B.B.C.’s new practice of dropping the 
prefix Herr, or Monsieur, or whatever it may properly be, 
when the poktical leaders of Germany, and even of Russia, 
with which we are in full diplomatic relations, are con- 
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modern war, may be counted upon to keep the Adp; 
up to the mark. The same sort of pressure ought tole 
applied from the top at the War Office and the Ai 
Ministry. The criticism that has been directed agtine 
the Ministry of Information has been aby, 
justified, but it is necessary to insist that other dems 
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ments are not free from blame. It is not the busine fou ele 
of the Ministry to manufacture news, but to be a clearing. immed 
house for news obtained from all the departments. Tha conq| 
Ministry needs to be reformed, not degraded ; to he pared 
given more power, not less ; and to have authority 1) ope 
extract news for publication from too reluctant Official rs 
won an | 

Mayor of 

ry Foch s 

This P 

cerned. An occasional reference to Hitler, or Mussolgi gh 
unadorned provokes no comment ; their prominence justijs = ) 
the usage. But why tell us consistently that Count Cigp “ee cs 
visited Ribbentrop, or Monsieur Sarajoglu called of” yar 
Molotoff? Field Marshal Goering, moreover, still holds kf" 
rank, even if he is fighting against us. No doubt we shou vee 
like to strip him of his epaulets if we could. Failing that j wa 
seems a little childish to strip him of his title. nal 
ine on 

* * * * marchins 

up agalt 

What, by the way, is the B.B.C. coming to? Twice oy fy ca She 
Wednesday (very likely there were other opportunities of fj frst she 
which I failed to take advantage) news about Moscow, wy i! 
Berlin, Rome, the Western Front, sinkings of neutral ship, fj he 
was followed by the singular observation that “A walk jp a4 de 
the country is urged by the Ramblers’ Association as . and cree 
if I remember, specially beneficial for nerves, limbs aj She" 
other organs or fibres ; farmers, therefore, ought not to be ad it | 
allowed to plough up footpaths. The Ramblers’ Assocs § huge lo 
tion is no doubt an admirable body. So, to take a random I w imag 
example, is the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution—ani j with th 
ex-governesses are likely to have a particularly bad tim: J planes, 
during war. Will the B.B.C. give them a show? If not, f believe 
why not? If so, what other estimable organisations may ittle 
apply? og la 






















* * * * & 
has Tull 
The publication in Tuesday’s Times of an article by § pugo 
Sir William Beveridge lends point to a question which is § 2 3 
being asked in some perplexity. Is it really the fact tha  ™y © 
the Government has no use today for men like Sir William § Pr 
himself, who was Permanent Secretary of the Ministry of § &¢ 4 
Food in the last War ; Sir Arthur Salter, who was Director § % 
of Ship Requisitioning ; Sir Walter Layton and Mr. § %*‘ 
Maynard Keynes, both of whom rendered services of th West | 
highest value as financial advisers? In one of these casts In 
health may be the reason, but there are many—far too § ™20) 
many—like them. pagn 
uirere 
- _ " " heroic 
Every notable method of war-winning deserves publiaty mg “ 
and praise. Here is one, in the form of an official note corte 
—roneoed. _ 
cai cOMSiK 
. Pee about 
I notice that there is a practice of wearing somewhit § dispo 
unorthodox clothes by the women members of this staff. and 
I should be glad if you will discontinue this habit as! J props 
prefer that the women members will come on duty in what § front 
can be regarded as normal women’s clothing. Gern 
[Signature illegible. ] desig 
Air Raid Precautions Controller.” ad 
The abnormal women’s clothing in question was, I under If 






stand, slacks—in which no war could be won. JANUS. 
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a N spite of the ov erwhelming impression it makes on the 
dep, imagination, the machine does not decide war. It is the 
busine Mf uman clement that prevails. There is a final as well as 
ey ate sense in which one can say that the machine 
larg fs ismediate sense in W y that the m 
5 Te Man conquer but not occupy. At the end it remains for 
> Th weered, ii-used human individuals to emerge uiumphant. 
> 10 by wa the wealth of material which darkens the sky and 
Ory sakes the earth tremble defiant humanity makes its presence 
Official, it b the Great War there was a Burgomaster Max who 
gon an undying name, and it seems safe to say that the 
Mayor of Warsaw, Starzynski, will take similar rank. War, 
x Foch said, is the domain of moral force. 
This point is of supreme importance, though it tends to 
. Biecape our attention. The value of human individuality 
Ussoln, HH is sharply east of the Rhine, and, though virtue tends at 
JUstifes times 10 pay the homage to vice of envying its dividends, 
t Gaany = must be on our guard or otherwise we might win the 
led wat and lose what has thrust us into it. The relevance of 
lds is hese considerations is this: we do not know what Germany 
shoul may do on the Western front, and she may produce spec- 
that, cular surprises. She may attempt to turn the Maginot 






Line on the southern flank, by invading Switzerland. By 
marching through Belgium or Holland she could only come 
yp against the northern extension of the line. In either 
ase she would raise other armies against her, and in the 
frst she would encounter some of the most intractable terri- 
In any of these cases she would naturally 
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reat her soldiers as mere units and count their sufferings 




























ships , 
alk jp (and death as of less importance than the loss of currency 
. Bl and credit. 
; ani She may even pit her divisions against the Maginot Line, 
to be and it is by no means certain that, if she is prepared for 
socia- ME huge losses, she could not break through. It is impossible 
ndom # to imagine what might be the result of an attack @ outrance 
~and with the full support of all her resources in artillery, aero- 
tim: J planes, armoured and motorised units ; but it is difficult to 
not, M believe that any defence is absolutely impregnable. There 
may is little doubt that the Allies would like nothing better. At 
ng last the rdle of defensive systems is to check, impose 
delay, effect economy in the use of force. The West Wall 
tas fulfilled its purpose for Hitler. During the Polish cam- 
by  paign the German force in the West did not amount to more 
h is @ than 30 or 40 divisions. Some idea of what this means 
that J may be gathered from the fact that the French estimate of 
lam e present British strength is 32 divisions. Not all of 
of ff these are, of course, ready for immediate service in the fight- 
tor ing line ; but the estimate gives a sufficiently useful yard- 
ir, § stick by which to measure the sort of force that held the 
the West Wall 
ses In addition to the divisions on the Western Front Ger- 
00 — many engaged some 70 in Poland ; but although the cam- 
paign really fulfilled the idea of a Blitzkrieg, the Germans 
wfered considerable losses. The Poles not only fought 
heroically ; for some time they fought effectively, inflict- 
i 0g heavy damage on the enemy. The estimated German 





loss has been put as high as 150,000 men, either dead or so 
seriously wounded that they will be out of action for some 
considerable time. This would mean the rifle strength of 
about 12 divisions. Germany may, therefore, have at her 
disposal nearly 60 divisions in addition to about 12 armoured 
and motorised divisions. When we come to estimate the 
proportion that can be or have been sent to the Western 
front we have to form some notion of the relations between 
Germany and Russia. The occupation of Poland was 
designed to be carried out with frontier defence divisions 
aid Landwehr, composed of older men without military 
Training. 
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wise we shall assume that the work will be 
them. Germany does nothing by halves. 
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That is her main strength. She is not so much notorious 
for originality as for her infinite capacity for taking pains, 
for development and elaboration. Having adopted the theory 
of the Blitzkrieg and having no scruples to hamper her and 
no worries about possible losses, she will probably send the 
bulk, if not all, of her divisions to the Western front. If 
this is the case she may have a striking force of 50-60 divi- 
12 armoured and motorised divisions and a vast 
number of bombing and fighting planes. This would give 
her a total force of about 100 divisions. It is a big force 
and apparently it will be used for some project of the 
spectacular sort. It seems certain that it must be so used, 
since there will be a considerable difficulty in embodying 
further reserves. Germany is short of officers and N.C.O.s. 
She has not the cadres for any considerable reinforcement. 

Very shortly this time of attente stratégique will come to 
an end, and if Herr Hitler is to follow his star by a massed 
attack on the Western front we shall see movement that will 
be designed to terrify us. The force of desperation is un- 
predictable. The actual number which may be thrown into 
the attack is not overpoweringly large. At one time in the 
Great War Germany had 214 divisions. She is trusting 


sions, 
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now to the potential of her attack to make up for the lack 
of mass ; and, of course, she will attack with her motorised 
divisions and aeroplanes. Her military machine, in fact, 
still conditioned by the Versailles restrictions, has a sort of 
parallel to the pocket-battleship. It is, within limits, 
immensely powerful. It will meet, on the Western front, an 
entirely different organisation, but one which develeped on 
less trammelled lines and is ultimately much more powerful. 
The Allied defence is not committed to the Maginot line ; 
but whatever sort of force should attack it will pay a 
terrible price, and General Gamelin would welcome attack. 
The new agreement with Russia has changed very little. 
It is very difficult to imagine that Stalin is willing to engage 
in military operations. He appears, indeed, to be using 
Hitler’s own technique and gaining his victories without 
war. He may have agreed to provide Germany with the 
necessary war materials, but of many of the most important 
requirements for war neither Russia nor any of the terri- 
tories so far seized by Germany has any exportable surplus. 
The possibility of extracting supplies exists, of course, in 
spite of that ; but the necessary petroleum must come from 
Russia or Rumania. M. Calinescu refused to supply petrol 
except on an agreed barter plan. If Germany felt so sure 
of her supplies from Russia, why was M. Calinescu 
assassinated? Even with the best intentions in the world 
how can Russia speedily supply the great quantities re- 
quired? Pipelines cannot be constructed, but can be inter- 
rupted, in a moment; and there is none at present. 
Transport is not the greatest of Russian achievements. 
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The burden of these considerations, which is grasped by 
the German staff as well as by our own, is that, if the 
Blitzkrieg fails, the war becomes a test of endurance, a siege. 
The military strategy of the combatants inevitably reflects 
their political outlook, their scheme of values ; and there is 
no reason to regret the greater caution with which the Allies 
hazard their human material. It may be less spectacular 
and breathtaking, but it is surer and produces more search- 
ing and radical results. Our method of limited advances is 
thoroughly sound. Already it is tending to deny to Germany 
the use of one of her main industrial areas. And it is worth 
remembering that the only campaign which resembles the 
operations between the Rhine and the Moselle and of which 





By WILLIAM 


N France, as in Great Britain, the time has not been 

considered ripe for a detailed, formal statement of war 
aims. But the two war objectives which make the widest 
popular appeal in France, paradoxical as it may sound, are 
peace and security. Since the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine 
France has had no territorial aspirations in any quarter. 
Her post-war effort to maintain a foothold on the left bank 
of the Rhine was dictated not by a desire to incorporate 
Germans under French sovereignty, but by the hope that 
a military frontier on the Rhine would interpose a solid 
barrier against future German invasions. One by one the 
French efforts to obtain some guarantee of this character 
failed. Attempts to stimulate Rhenish separatism failed. 
Locarno, with its Anglo-Italian guarantee of the demili- 
tarisation of the Rhineland, afforded some sense of security 
for a decade ; but this proved to be only a paper protection 
when Hitler reoccupied the Rhineland in 1936. 

The building of the tremendously strong Maginot Line 
was a demonstration of the French hope to make their own 
soil as safe as possible against a new invasion. For a short 
period after the Munich accord it looked as if France pro- 
posed to retire behind the Maginot Line politically as well 
as militarily, to write off Eastern Europe and to adopt a 
purely defensive attitude in relation to Germany, hoping 
that the “dynamism” of the Third Reich could be canal- 
ised in an eastward direction. 

This policy has been in eclipse, in France as in England, 
since last March. The view has gained the upper hand that 
German expansion in Eastern Europe would be enly the 
prelude to a later onslaught against France. And the most 
responsive chord, perhaps, which M. Daladier has struck 
in his recent broadcast addresses to the French people has 
been his emphasis on the argument that the “peace” of 
the last year, broken by three mobilisations and accom- 
panied by a constant atmosphere of crisis and uncertainty, 
was no real peace, and was morally and economically un- 
supportable over a long period of time. There is no war 
argument which I have heard so often from the average 
Frenchman who is about to leave for the front or from the 
average Frenchwoman who has seen her husband or son 
(often both) depart. 

What is most striking to an American observer like myself 
is the sweeping character of the French mobilisation. The 
majority of my French acquaintances who are not over 
fifty have been called to the colours ; and practically all the 
small tradesmen in my neighbourhood, the grocer, the 
butcher, the milkman, the ice-man, the baker, have gone. 
Sometimes their shops have been closed, sometimes the wife 
tries to carry on the business. 

Daily life in Paris has been less disrupted than was gener- 
ally anticipated when hostilities broke out. There are 
black-outs of course, and the Parisian, or Parisienne, 
habitually goes about with a gas-mask. But the fear of air- 
raids that have not taken place is subsiding. Despite the 
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we possess studied statistics, the attack on Verdun, Dea 
achieved success, and at a cost to the offensive that we 
than that suffered by the defence. Falkenhayn desc 
his objectives as bleeding France and compelling US 10 tap 
the offensive to relieve her. This he hoped would cay 
heavy loss without producing a decision and would mn 
an opportunity for a counter-offensive. Making the appre 
priate changes some such argument may be in the mind 
General Gamelin. If the Germans are driven to attag ki 
purpose will be served. Falkenhayn’s difficulty was that by 
was short of divisions for his attack. That difficulty dog, oe 
face Gamelin, and we can await the next phase wi 
confidence. . 





























CHAMBERLIN 





Paris 
warnings of the authorities, more people are returning 
Paris than are leaving ; one now sees more children in ty 
city. The post is still very slow and disorganised ; a let 
from London, for instance, often requires six days for =. 
mission. But the normal municipal services are functioning 
remarkably smoothly, if one considers the great dislocation 
of the mobilisation. Food is plentiful and prices in Shops 
and restaurants have remained generally steady. 












I was not in Paris during the first weeks of the World Wy 
But French friends and acquaintances are inclined to em. 
phasise two contrasts between 1914 and 1939. Firstly, th 
country is far better prepared for the war at the presen: 
time. The War of 1914 came with the devastating shock ¢ 
complete surprise. France was deeply invaded and German 
remained in possession of several of the departments of tk 
industrial north-east until the Armistice. 











The present War was heralded by repeated crises. Th 
fighting on the Saar front, which has been on a very smi 
scale up to the present time, has been on the German sik 
of the frontier. The country’s economic and _financid 
organism was adjusted in advance to the needs of war. Ther 
have been no panicky withdrawals of savings deposits. | 
has proved unnecessary to declare a moratorium. Th 
system of war-time control of foreign trade and _ financial 
transactions was well prepared in advance. 

The second contrast between the present conflict and th 
World War is the complete absence of any exuberant 
enthusiasm. The French people have entered this war with 
out illusions. Those who are middle-aged know wht 
trench fighting is from experience. The younger men knor 
it from the stories of their fathers. One of the Paris news 
papers recently published a pathetic letter from one of it 
readers in Lorraine, a letter describing a situation which 
could be paralleled in very many French families. 

The mother of the author of the letter, a woman d 
eighty-seven, had now seen three wars between France ani 
Germany. Her two sons had been killed in the World Wa 
Her two grandsons, one of them born when Nancy ws 
being bombarded in 1914, were now taking their places 2 
the ranks. The letter ended: 

“Who will take the places of those who will now & 
killed. To whom can our girls give their love?” 

Notwithstanding the desperate seriousness of this seco 
major war in a generation for a country with a stationaty 
population, both the will to victory and confidence = 
victory are here. There is a good deal of hope tt 
Germany will prove weaker internally than is suppose 
The overwhelming superiority of Great Britain and Fran 
in natural resources and in gold is emphasised as a “0 
vincing reason why Germany cannot win a prolonged Wi 
The French mobilisation and the Maginot Line are © 


sidered solid guarantees against any swift German vict0t) 


regardless of what Italy may do. 
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There is disappointment, of course, at the rapidity of the 
Polish collapse, and indignation at what is considered the 
reacherous Soviet stab in the back, just at the moment 
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future. There is a growing realisation among far-sighted 
Frenct men that Soviet relative strength will grow if and as 
Germany, Great Britain and France exhaust themselves in 
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My when the main Polish wagons were beginning to organise a protracted and merciless war. This is certain to raise 
H cane 90 centres of resistance to the Germans, is practically grave problems, both from the standpoint of the European 
°F universal from Right to Left. Some consolation is balance of power and from the standpoint of the existing 
Presen extracted from the fact that the Soviet Union has now _ social and ecc:iomic order, even if and after Hitler is beaten. 
= perred direct access to Rumania to the German armies. The immediate aim of the war, the restoration of Poland, 
ack i But the state of Germen Soviet relations is far too cannot be achieved now unless the Soviet Union, as well 
thar jy ambiguous to create any solid basis of optimism for the as Germany, can be forced to disgorge its share of booty. 
HOS ny 
_’ WAR AND THE COLONIES 
By MARGERY PERHAM 
“ Over 40 administrative and labour officers in the Colonial Service are attending a fortmght’s course of instruction in 
London on labour problems in the Colonial Empire. The course is the first." —The Times, October 4th. 
HE war has its special problems for the Colonial African millions is to be kept open against the immediate 
Pans Empire. Fortunately, if Italy remains neutral, our pressure of European minorities for predominance. 
hing fm subject peoples need not this time be involved in bloodshed. Thirdly, we must be prepared for a series of new situa- 
in thi They may, however, suffer in less dramatic fashion simply tions produced by the war itself. Even in Africa there are 
1 lette: from being so very much out of the news. urban centres and developed regions where large groups are 
trans. It is only a few weeks ago—how much longer it seems! _ self-conscious and politically alert. For many of these the 
iOning | —that it was generally agreed that the Colonies were being word “ war” has still vivid and unhappy associations, and 
Kati | neglected by a Parliament which allocated a derisory amount a degree of restlessness, however slight, may appear amongst 
shops fF of time to their affairs and met that time with almost empty them. We learned in India during the last War that when 
benches. Recent events in the West Indies, in West Africa, the spell of the normal is broken (if, indeed, imperialism can 
We and to a lesser extent in East Africa, have shown how much ever be regarded as a normal state of affairs) the choice may 
“a these territories need attention. Many of their peoples are lie between more co-operation or more suppression. This 
» the backward, and unrepresented: in some parts they are con- was on the grand scale, but the same issue may present itself 
«fronted with powerful, conflicting interests. It cannot be upon the small scale in some of our colonial territories. Sup- 
ne expected that Government officials, whether in the Colonies pression is becoming, for the British, an impracticable 
oe or in Whitehall, or even the Colonial Secretary, can always weapon: after being used once or twice it breaks in our 
the right the balance of administration and policy in their hands. This is mainly because we have lost faith in it our- 
interest without the additional weight of public opinion selves. We have, especially in recent months, solemnly 
in this country. Yet now this opinion, recognised as inade- declared through the mouths of our political leaders, that not 
Te quate in volume and in its expression through Parliament only the Commonwealth, but also the Colonial Empire is 
mi even in peace time, will be diminished by the urgent dis- based upon respect for freedom, and leads, however gradu- 
Sct traction of war. If those who are interested in the welfare ally, towards self-government for its peoples. With whatever 
dF of the colonial peoples recognise this danger from the outset, qualifications when applied to our heterogeneous possessions, 
et @ they may work to counter it. such statements must mean something, and war is an occa- 
: Fortunately there are indications that, as far as the war sion when we may be asked by subject peoples exactly what 
i and colonial finance allow, the motto in Downing Street they do mean. 
"EE is to be “ Trusteeship as usual.” The hope is that adminis- The conflict with Germany means that our high claims 
tration and the social services will be fully maintained. The for our Empire will be forced upon our attention from 
he B® bulk of the work of the Colonial Service is necessary without as well as from within. So long as Empire appears 
int ® routine ; it is a very small extra margin of men and of time mainly a matier of national monopoly and prestige it is loot 
b which allows that routine to be enriched by sympathy and which the strong man armed must defend from the stronger 
a knowledge and infused with constructive purpose. The man with little support from his own conscience or that of 
*® withdrawal, therefore, of even a small percentage of staff the world. One way of escape from this weak position is 
* throws the rest back working, and indeed overworking, upon _ in the direction of international colonial administration. This 
. mere care and maintenance. has already been discussed in England, and we may expect 
r It is not possible to devise a sort of colonial moratorium the discussion to be stimulated by the war. The idea is 
for the duration of the war. Our colonial governments attractive both in itself as am exercise in international co- 
operation and as removing subject people from the position 








are engaged not so much in stimulating a general advance 
which can be slowed down for a given period, as in 
belatedly devising institutions and services to meet social 
disintegration and urgent physical dangers, such as soil- 
erosion and sleeping sickness. Against this general back- 
ground of colonial needs certain current problems stand out 
which are certainly not solved by the outbreak of war. 
There is the labour unrest in the West Indies, which is 
much more than a question of labour. There is the problem 
of the Gold Coast cocoa-growers, which is cnly one part 
and one local example of a whole complex of problems 
which centre upon the colonial peasant producer, and which 
concern his social and economic organisation, his land- 
tenure, the financing and improvement of his crops, their 
marketing and—ideally—price-stabilisation. There is the 
large question made immediate in Central Africa by the 
Bledisloe Report, but always with us in Kenya, how a 
full sphere for the political and economic development of the 


of stakes in Europe’s game of power-politics. 


are formidable. 


civilisation. 


But even if 
Europe could develop a new international spirit stronger 
than that which for a few years made Geneva such an 
exciting and hc»eful place, the difficulties at the colonial end 
An international government might provide 
a high-minded secretariat, devoted social services and a 
planned economic development. Colonial administration 
means all this, but it means something more, a tutorship in 
This tutorship, as exemplified at its best in 
certain places and at certain times, is a warm, human rela- 
tionship in which European civilisation is offered in the rich 
peculiarity of a national embodiment throvgh a national 


language. 


It is unfortunate that the accidents of partition should 


have striped one part of Africa alternately with French 
and British culture, 


but it serves to demonstrate that 


France and Britain hold very different views of the nature 
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and destiny of the Africans. The mechanical pai's of theories. Outside the few fully educated this - 

colonial administration might be standardised for inter- may be vague and emotional, but a year of cual in 

national use, but what of the cultural? Backward people to define it. vs as Deed 

are very “human ” and extravert: an international govern- In the long run the only sure way of savin ba 

ment might prove cold and rigid and so arrest their psycho- people from the dangers to themselves and the “ a 

logical adjustment to civilisation. At the worst, it might to others of their position is to press on their edunatll HE 

prove itself effective mainly in securing equal rights in development with all speed, and to enlarge in anal 18,0 

exploitation and in prolonging imperialism by syndicating it. ticable way the sphere of co-operation with hea” og + cessfu 

There is another aspect. International government with ample “ straight” news, will be the best and Br. eich in 

would not be introduced into a vacuum: it would have to _ the only, propaganda they will need. But it requires a - from 

replace, even in mandated territories, some positive apprecia- public support, and, even at the expense of some of our olf ° ainly 

tion of our rule and political ideas, which has been tradition of imperial decentralisation, a more positi my “a an 

strengthened by widespread knowledge of Hitler’s racial from Downing Street. “— rnable 
English 
phlets ar 


“‘VERMINOUS CHILDREN” are th 


By A SCHOOL MEDICAL OFFICER 


RITICS of the evacuation arrangements have naturally With the head-louse, however, the case is otherwise, Th; 
./ fastened, as ground for their chief complaints, on the head-louse affixes her ova or nits to the hairs with an in 
discovery that a certain proportion of the children arriving soiuble cement, and no means of removing their resistant 
in reception areas were verminous. Stories to that effect bodies was known, even the small-toothed combs then in 

have come from all over England and Scotland. No doubt use failing to dislodge them. With boys the treatment of * ~~ 
there is a tendency to emphasise them unduly, but they the head-louse is as easy as that of the body-louse or easier: Britain. 
obviously rest on a certain basis of fact. Universal concern the hair has only to be cropped short. At the bathing. mankind 
has been created, not by the fact of verminous children stations there was no alternative but to treat the girls in the jg of 
appearing in the country, but by the discovery that sub- same way. This caused the greatest resentment and oppo work 
i > ‘ H +o: he or 
stantial numbers of town-children are regularly in that sition. The school nurses were assaulted in the streets and PW oe 
condition. It is worth while therefore to attempt some rioting even took place. The nurses, however, heroically _— 
estumate of what the extent of the evil is and what steps continued their work. "Bh ceath wi 
are being taken to diminish it. The subject may not be One day, however, what appeared to be a miracle tok  °™™ 
attractive, but its importance is undeniable. inten e* ; -¢ “Was 
; a etathiad place. A child who was refused a medical certificate for the Ansi 

, rey remy a sane ey not _— im — but fitness to take up a scholarship on account of a verminoys peace? 
ina “oo wagon tes surope the population in the poorest head returned in two hours quite free from nits. This & to limit! 
quarters 1s fully infested with different varieties of vermin, eyent caused great excitement, and it became the writer's JB 2-Gen 
chief among them the pediculus capitis, or head-louse, and quty to investigate the phenomenon. It was found that a hey 
the pediculus vestimentorum, or body-louse, the latter a pyairdresser, to whom the child had been taken possessed satisfied 
scourge from which soldiers inevitably suffer in every war. combs that had been used by his ancestors for wig making offered y 
~hildre » ' _ : i. a a . . : i sperity. 
The a a or — oe and in their case in the eighteenth century, and by the use of these appliances JB massacre 
& & fer Ge schools t the he eve hand. That was the nits were readily removed. The properties of these ff hope 
not seriously begun till the early years of the present century. combs were investigated and the bathing-centres were sup- “Tt is 
aC > C y ¢ ~< > mg : ° ia ad ° : ron cen: 
In 1907 it became compulsory upon all local education  Hjieq with similar instruments. It was now found quite easy Bee ies 
authorities to set up a system of school medical inspection. * BB peoples 


to remove the nits as well as to destroy the vermin at one & tration « 
A few more enlightened authorities had not waited for this ; ro 
8 ed operation. Subsequently the combs were placed upon the & represen 


in L nd Bradford, for instance, the school-boards : age 

ad in sng O02 a orcs first ddgs tors or rket at a cheap rate. Mothers were instructed in their JB ® host 
e first sc ctors ' , - 

Gh eit ws use and supplied with them at the bathing-centres at cost B °°™" 

schoo! nurses. price you that 


The first and greatest task they had to tackle was the fare. 
almost universal infestation of the school children by That meant a good deal, but although live vermin ar fp bankrup 


parasitic conditions. The early reports of these pioneers killed with ease, no application was known that could be +e how 
are horrifying, particularly on the subject of vermin They relied upon to kill the nits. Bacot, the entomologist to the 


“You 
were greatly hampered by lack of powers to deal with 


Lister Institute, devoted much time to research on the & » any ; 
infested children. Much ignorance prevailed among the habits and nature of the louse. The school medical service J dude it 
population. Infestation by lice was actually regarded as a 


is greatly indebted to him on this account. It was he who I hav 
sign of health and vigour. 


so worde 
the text 
yd-gth : 


first drew attention to the lethal properties (lethal, of course, JB have di: 
In 1908, however, Mr. Herbert Samuel’s Act, “The the louse and the nit) of light wood tar oils. These now & the Thi 
Children’s Charter,” gave the school medical officer or his form the basis of the preparations used officially in the treat & have by 
agents the power to remove and cleanse any child found in ment of verminous heads. Bacot, a martyr in the service B Ger 
school in a verminous condition if not dealt with by the of humanity who is in danger of being forgotten, lost his & jayphec 
parents after due notice. Education authorities were thus life while investigating the disease-carrying properties of the BP about | 
compelled to instal bathing-centres where the verminous louse. tisch re 
conditions could be treated. As the only justification for re- The result of the measures taken by the education author- & of ther 
moving the children to the centres was that they were to be _ ties has been a very great improvement ; the body-louse has  Sudete: 
returned to their parents in a clean condition, difficulties at been “ liquidated,” and infestation by the head-louse greatly & allowin 
once arose. The treatment of body vermin is a simple reduced. Superstitions and ignorance have been dispersed J on our 
matter—a bath and a change or sterilisation of clothing and by continuous educational propaganda. Already by 1913 & about 
the case is at an end. The body-louse was, in fact, under very considerable improvement had been effected. It wasim — answer 
the measures taken practically exterminated. It is no longer this year that careful statistics of medical inspection in the & expert, 
a menace. Whereas in the early days of the school medical schools began to be kept. In 1913, 33 per cent. of th & fate fo: 
service numerous children at every inspection in a poor older girls in the schools (always the worst cases) were still — not co 
quarter would be found to be infested, now many of the found infested ; in 1923, 25 per cent. were so found; i & overw! 
younger school doctors have never seen this particular 1930, 10 per cent. ; in 1935, 5 per cent. ; and in 1938,3 — tinue, 


species of vermin on a school child. per cent. That is a not unsatisfactory achievement. diately 
If G 
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re HE British Air Force has raided Germany with 
Drac 1,000,000 leaflets since war was declared a month ago. 
This successful flights have been made over a large part of the 
hdee} MM Reich, including Berlin and Potsdam, with but little resist- 
one Mf ance from the Germans. This is an accomplishment which 
br old gertainly encourages confidence in the condition of our 
lead pilots and machines, and has probably resulted in some 

But for most 





valuable reconnaissance work being done. 
Englishmen today the question is what effect these pam- 
lets are having upon the German people themselves. 

he the contents of the leaflets already distributed such 
»s would have much influence on the average German? 
fven a cursory glance at four of those which have already 
heen dropped show that they are far too long and are not 
































The J ., worded as to stir his imagination. Here, for example, is 
1 Bs. text of a leaflet dropped on the night of September 
tant ad-gth: 
2? B “German Men and Women: The Government of the 
tof BM Reich have, with cold deliberation, forced war upon Great 
ier; [ Britain. They have done so knowing that it must involve 
ing- mankind in a calamity worse than that of 1914. The assur- 
the fm ances of peaceful intentions the Fihrer gave to you and to 
the world in April have proved as worthless as his words at 
PB 4 Sportpalast last September, when he said: ‘We have no 
and BF more territorial claims to make in Europe.’ 
ally “Never before has any government ordered subjects to their 
~ Bi ceath with less excuse. This war is utterly unnecessary. 
Germany was in no way threatened or deprived of justice, 
ba “Was she not allowed to re-enter the Rhineland, to achieve 
for the Anschluss and to take back the Sudeten Germans in 
us HP peace? Neither we nor any other nation would have sought 
his M to limit her advance so long as she did not violate independent 
’5  non-German peoples. 
i “Every German ambition—just to others—might have been 
§ EF ctisfied through friendly negotiation. President Roosevelt 
ed gered you both peace with honour and the prospect of pro- 
Mg MH sperity. Instead, your rulers have condemned you to the 
es [ massacre, miseries and privations of a war they cannot ever 
se J hope to win. 
“It is not us, but you they have deceived. For years their 
PB iron censorship has kept from you truths that even uncivilised 
Y BF peoples know. It has imprisoned your minds as in a concen- 
 # tration camp. Otherwise, they would not have dared to mis- 
¢ ff represent the combination of peaceful peoples to secure peace 
t as hostile encirclement. We had no enmity against you, the 





German people. This censorship has also concealed from 
you that you have not the means to sustain protracted war- 
fare. Despite crushing taxation, you are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Our resources and those of our Allies, in men, 
ams and supplies are immense. We are too strong to break 
by blows, and we could wear you down entirely. 

“You, the German people, can, if you will, insist on peace 
at any time. We also desire peace, and are prepared to con- 
dude it with any peace-loving Government in Germany.” 

I have read and reread this leaflet a number of times and 
have discussed with a German friend the probable reaction in 
the Third Reich. This leaflet is a kind of apologia which might 
have been much appreciated at the executive committee of 
a German political party before 1933, but would be simply 
laughed at in a Kneipe (“ pub”). To many of the statements 
about Hitler’s letting them down, I can imagine a Stamm- 
tisch replying almost in chorus, “ You’re telling us! ” Some 
















Sudetenland, that they would blame Britain and France for 
allowing these things, and consider them not “ concessions ” 
on our part, but merely signs of weakness. The remark 
about Germany being on the verge of bankruptcy would be 
answered even by a non-Nazi, if he were not a financial 
expert, by his saying that the democracies foretold such a 
fate for the Third Reich from 1934 onwards, and it has still 
hot come, so why worry? And if the Allies have such an 
overwhelming superiority in arms and men, he would con- 
tinue, then they must be fools not to have applied it imme- 
diately, especially when Germany was occupied in Poland. 

If Goebbels had only been let loose on this leaflet for an 












of them are so bitter over the annexations of Austria and: 
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hour he would have played havoc with it, and have made 
us look more diabolical than ever. He would have had as 
his climax, “ And didn’t I always warn you that these British 
were waiting to destroy us Germans? Their love of peace 
at Munich was all a bluff. It was simply that they were not 
then prepared for war, the hypocrites!” To attempt to 
frighten by fear in this way would only stiffen the backs of 
most Germans, particularly since they have an equal distrust 
of the good faith of the Allies as of their own leaders. 

For this reason, the leaflet dropped on the night of 
September 24th, though it is an improvement over the earlier 
ones in that it is much shorter, can also not have cut much 
ice. This last leaflet ran as follows: 

ACHTUNG! ACHTUNG! TO THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 

Germans! Note that in spite of the German blood which 
has been shed in the Polish War, (1) Your Government’s hope 
of a successful Blitzkrieg (lightning war) has been destroyed 
by the British War Cabinet’s decision to prepare for a three- 
years war. 
~ (2) The French Army crossed the frontier into Germany 
on September 6th, or four days before German official sources 
admitted it. In the West, British troops are already standing 
shoulder to shoulder with their French allies. 

(3) The British and French fleets have swept German 
merchant shipping from the oceans. Hence your supplies of 
a whole range of essential war materials, such as petrol, 
copper, nickel, rubber, cotton, wool and fats are almost gone. 
You can no longer rely, as you did in the last War, upon 
neutral supplies, because your Government cannot pay for 
them. 

(4) Night after night the British Air Force (Englische 
Luftwaffe) has demonstrated its power by flights far into 
German territory. GERMANS NOTE. 

This leaflet clearly shows a failure to realise that the war 
against Poland was by no means unpopular among the 
Germans generally, because of their feeling of racial 
superiority over the Poles. To talk of the German authori- 
ties not mentioning the French advance for four days is 
very naive to a people who have sometimes been kept weeks 
without knowing important decisions. And is there any- 
thing calculated to anger the German more than the reference 
in Clause 3 to the blockade? Why, they had not stopped 
talking about the last blockade when I left Germany a 
month ago! 

If the leaflet method is to continue then the messages 
should be as brief as possible, preferably in the form of 
slogans, repeated time and again, and containing information 
such as Knickerbocker’s regarding the Nazi leader’s fortunes 
abroad. Just recall how Goebbels’ gibes at “a world fit 
for democracy,” served as propaganda for years. There 
is little point in telling the Germans that Hitler has betrayed 
them. It is an old story, and they are cynical about our 
talking in this way since few Germans but believe that we 
“let down ” the Czechs last year, and have behaved rather 
strangely towards the Poles. We may be able to explain 
these things satisfactorily to ourselves, but our concern here 
is how do the Germans interpret them. 

Many people think that a statement of our peace aims 
may help to bring the Germans round to our way of think- 
ing. But while such a statement would be useful if only 
to clarify our own thinking, it is doubtful whether it would 
effect the Germans much. Distrust and the loss of the 
ability to think for themselves are so obvious in that nation 
today that little would be accomplished. They have come 
to believe such a garbled version of the history of Wilson’s 
14 Points, and see in our retention of the former German 
colonies under mandates such a strong proof of our national 
selfishness, that it is difficult to see what good would result. 

In fact, the influence of propaganda of itself both in the last 
war and now is much overdone, unless one also takes into 
account the attendant circumstances. Goebbels, for example, 
could never have “ co-ordinated ” the German people with- 
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out the bullying of the Gestapo, and Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points only appealed to the Germans when they saw that 
their position was hopeless in 1918. News of the bombing 
of the Krupp works at Essen, or the aeroplane works at 
Dessau, would bring home to the average German much 
more realistically the true position, since his mentality is 
such that he cannot understand why the Allies do not use 
their alleged superiority if they really have it. 

But our efforts to sow the seeds of unrest and disillu- 


INCE we are all agreed that we will not hate the 
Germans, and that one of our purposes in fighting this 
war is to set them free from the Nazi tyranny, it is urgent 
that we should be thinking now what is to be done about 
them when the war is over. It is obviously not enough 
to put Hitler and his myrmidons in gaol, for that simply 
leaves the fundamental problem untouched. This problem 
is contained in the chronic political immaturity of Germany. 
This political ineptitude has now become a public nuisance. 
It has caused Germany to fight four wars in less than a 
hundred years, and unless something is done about it there 
is every reason to suppose that a fifth wiil follow in another 
twenty years. That they should now be defeated in war 
is no doubt necessary for us and for the world, but defeat 
does not of itself constitute a political education for them. 
Hence it seems to be true, however little we like it, that 
the Peace Treaty will have to prescribe the kind of govern- 
ment the Germans may have, and then the victorious allies 
will have to try to help them really to make it work, and 
to set them free in their own household. This, of course, 
is hardly “ Self-Determination,” but it is intolerable that 
we should have to fight a major war in cvery generation, 
and until the Germans are capale of producing a freedom- 
loving government and of making it work there will never 
be peace in Europe. 

But what kind of government? Nothing is gained in the 
long run if for one dictatorship another is substituted. It 
might be a milder dictatorship, but there is no reason to 
suppose it would remain mild for long. For Hitler to be 
followed by a Kaiser or a Major-General would simply be 
to guarantee the continuance of European instability. A 
democracy, as Britain and France understand the term, does 
not seem to be practical politics in Germany unless, in- 
credibly, someone of the calibre of Masaryk could be found 
to be the Prime Minister. A working democracy which 
really sets the people free is the fruit of a long political 
education, and Britain and France had to pass through a 
revolution, and America through a Civil War, before any 
one of them could evolve a political Gzmocracy of this kind. 

There remain two possibilities. Each of them is con- 
tained in Germany’s own history. One is that Germany 
may return to the political arrangement of the eighteenth 
century, and become again a series of petty principalities. 
This is not so impossible as it sounds, though it is plainly 
not a solution which could be imposed upon her from 
without. But history has a way of asserting itself, and the 
historic tendency of Germany has always been to fissi- 
parousness: The Bismarck tradition and the dominance of 
Prussia is really alien to the historic necessities of the Ger- 
man character. The provinces in Germany are more pro- 
vincial than the provinces in France and England. They 
have, each of them, their own life and ways of thought, and 
at heart they are separatist. This solution is the likely and 
not the impossible direction and result of a German revo- 
lution ; and it was under this form of government that the 
majority of Germany’s superb contributions to European 
thought and art were made. Perhaps there will never be 
another Bach until his Saxony is wholly free of Prussia, nor 
another Beethoven until Austria achieves a settled but a 
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sionment in the Third Reich may well be a Contributj 

a development which we shall not welcome. . 
may be quite different from our expectations. 
German fatalistically thought his country was faced With 

alternative of either Nazism or Communism. . 
to give the former a chance. It has failed. 
turn to the other alternative, particularly as 
that the democratic system is a luxury for wealthy Sty 
only? = 
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German independence. There are difficulties in abundance 
about any such solution, but they are not insuperable pro 

vided that this is what Germany herself desires. [f y, 
were to return to it, and to find generous assistance fro 
the other European nations in the early stages, not 
would Europe at last feel free, but all that is best in Ge. 
many would be freed, too. 

The other possible solution is one much canvassed tody 
—the setting up of a Federal Union of nations which age 
to limit their sovereignty and surrender its instruments jg 
the hands of a Federal Government which unites and om. 
trols them. Thus, that Parochial Sovereignty, as Professe 
Arnold Toynbee calls it, which has been the curse of Europ 
for five hundred years, would be ended. It is not Surpris 
ing that this solution is canvassed by many of the ablest mq 
in all countries—men far too experienced to minimise ty 
difficulties in setting up and working such a Federal Union 
lf a Germany freed from Hitler’s tyranny were to join tha 
and thus become not Germany but the German province o 
the Union, just as we should be the British province, tha 
Aristide Briand’s dream of a United States of Euroy 
would be within sight ; and, which is more important, d 
the ordinary people would at long last be able to live ther 
lives in settled security and peace. 

But this can never be more than a dream if Germay 
remains outside it, and it 1s practical politics immediately 
she decides to join it. It not of itself solve th 
chronic problem of Germany’s political immaturity, but i 
does set it in a matrix where it is potentially soluble 
What chances are there that the ordinary German woul 
accept any such idea? No one can say at present, but 
there are two forces in Germany which might very we 
make towards a popular acceptance of her inclusion ina 
Federal Union of Europe. One of them is again histor 
For eight hundred years Europe was roughly so organised 
under the title of the Holy Roman Empire, and in tha 
confederacy Germany played always a leading part. Tk 
idea is, so to speak, in the historic blood of the race. In th 
Middle Ages the basis of it was ecclesiastical ; today « 
would not be that. But the idea in itself is not strange 
and new to the European or the German consciousaes 
What is really new and revolutionary is the domination 
of Prussia. 

The other German force which, once set free, might ven 
well lead her people that way is the force of the Germm 
Christians, both Catholic and Protestant. There are som 
acute observers who bid us put our trust in the Germa 
Christians and not in the Liberals, the Social Democril 
or the Communists if we hope for a German revolute 
Whether they are right or not only time can show, but 
the history of the German resistance to Hitler suggests thi 
this possibility is not fantastic. If Christianity witht 
Germany becomes the spearpoint of the overthrow L 
Nazism, then the force which will emerge is one whit 
has catholicism and not nationalism deep-rooted in its heat 
It would be strange if a new, non-ecclesiastical, Umit 
States of Europe were made possible by the toughness © 
the ecclesiastical mind in Germany, but it is not whol 
unlikely. 
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INDIAN HOME 


By SUZANNE MARYE 


OT long ago I received an invitation from a girl friend 
N to come and pass some days with her and her people. 
As I knew her fairly well and rather liked her, I accepted 
the kindly offer with thanks. 

Like most Indians, my hosts were charming. They tried 
to gve me as good a time as they could. They took me to 
cinemas, theatres, excursions, without stop or cease. They 
were spending quite a lot of money to entertain me. Yet, 
to tell the truth, I was not enjoying my visit. My tribula- 
tions started from the very first morning. I had asked the 
previous night: “ W hat time is reakfast?’ ‘es Don't you 
trouble about it,” said my friend. “ Any time that suits you 
will suit us. You have just to clap your hands three times 
and the maid will bring it up for you.” 

This sounded just perfect, but in the morning it proved 
disastrous. I woke up around eight, and clapped my hands 
thrice. Then I lay back, awaiting the arrival of the 
breakfast-tray. It didn’t come. Well, I clapped my hands 
again, a little more loudly. No response of any kind. 
Perhaps it is too early, I said to myself, and tried to loll a 
little longer in the bed. Then I consulted my watch. Nine 
o'clock. Once more I clapped my hands. In vain. Mayb= 
they are expecting me downstairs, I reflected. So, having 
hastily dressed, I made my way up into the dining-room. It 
was completely deserted. ‘There was not even a cloth on 
the table. I went into the drawing-room Only the family 
cat lay purring on a plush chair. Seeing me, she raised 
her head and uttered something quite impolite. 

I returned to my room, and began to listen for voices. 
Not a sound, except the mad chirping of sparrows in the 
trees. I sat down at the table, and wrote a letter or two. 
Then, seeing that there was no way to make my presence 
felt, and badly wanting a cup of tea, I descended again and 
took to perambulating in the compound. The cat was 
there. I tried to caress her, but she sneezed in my face and 
rushed off, as though she was unused to human society. 
At last, when I had given up all hope of breakfast, my 
friend appeared, smiling in her usual pretty way. “ Already 
up!” she cried. “ We thought you Europeans slept until at 
least eleven. Well, your breakfast has been sent up. Do 
go and eat it or it will get cold.” 

I hurried back to my room. The tea was watery and 

However, I gulped down a cup. 
It tasted like rubber. I had no luck. 
I was ferociously hungry. I turned to an Indian dish. It 
smelled nice. I took a mouthful. Delicious. I gobbled up 
the whole lot. Soon after I began to feel ill. It was as 
though I had swallowed a ton of iron. I agonised for quite 
a while, and did not begin to feel myself until I had taken 
two stiff doses of milk of magnesia. The morning was 
completely spoiled for me. What would I not have given 
for a hot cup of real good tea! 

Here a servant entered and announced that the bath was 
ready. A bath so soon after breakfast! “All right,” I 
said, trying my best to look composed. I went into the 
bathroom, just to see what it looked like. I was surprised. 
There was no tub. On the cement floor stood a marble 
slab, and by its side were two buckets of water, one hot 
and one cold, and a shining brass lota. Was I going to sit 
on that cold marble slab? And how was I going to manipu- 
late that heavy brass lota? No, a bath was out of the 
question. I returned to my room in some perplexity. 

My friend was waiting for me there. “ Well, you look 
fine,” she said. “I hope you enjoyed your breakfast and 
bath? ” 

“Fine!” I said. 

, “Well, the car is back. If you'll get ready, we'll go for a 
rive. 


quite cold. I groaned. 
Then I took some toast. 


I thought she would leave me to complete my toilet ; 
but no, she remained where she was, watching interestedly 
everything I did. This was irksome. 

We went to the public gardens, to the riverside, te the 
bazaars, to the local lunatic asylum, which, for some obscure 
reason, is considered a place worth visiting. It was nearly 
two-thirty in the afternoon when, tired and dusty, we 
returned home. I was very hungry. I wished they would 
hurry up and provide the Juncheon. But it did not appear 
for another hour. By that time my appetite was gone. I 
could not eat anything. Hour of siesta. Scarcely had I 
closed my eyes when the maid came in with the tea-tray. 
This was too soon. I took a cup of tea all the same, but it 
was tepid and had a salty taste. A little later, my friend 
brought me a plateful of sweets and dried fruits. I longed 
to eat, but could only nibble. The meal hours seemed to me 
Nothing for a long time, and then an 


perfectly crazy. 
I simply could not catch up with Indian 


avalanche of food. 


ways. 
Seven o'clock came and went. Eight, nine, yet no 
dinner. Then my friend burst into my room and said 


excitedly that we would be going to a theatre that evening. 
Would I be good and get dressed? When I entered the 
dining-room it was nine-thirty. The performance, I was 
told, would begin at ten. We had just time to have a bite. 
But nothing was ready. Everyone kept shouting at the 
cook. At a quarter to ten my friend, who found the delay 
unbearable, said to me: “We shall be late. I think we had 
better skip the meal. What do you think?” A nice ques- 
tion to ask a guest! I was hungry as hungry could be. 
Still, not to disappoint her, I said: “ As you please, dear.” 

So we went to the theatre without any food. I was in 
no frame of mind to enjoy the play. In any case, I could 
not have understood it, for it was in polished Urdu. I 
was almost fainting with hunger when we returned home 
in the small hours of the morning. Indian performances 
are interminable affairs. | However, I thought I should get 
something to eat. No, nothing. I could not sleep. I was 
far too hungry. I must have something to eat. I rose, put 
on my gown, and tip-toed down, not to awaken my hosts. 
The kitchen, the kitchen, I was looking for the kitchen! 
After groping in the dark, I found it at last. I turned on 
the light and looked round. I saw nothing to which I 
could help myself. I searched the cupboard. I discovered 
three tomatoes. With what joy I fell on these! I returned 
to my room. My hunger was by no means appeased, but I 
was feeling better. Soon I fell asleep, dreaming of some 
French dish. 

The second day was an exact copy of the first. As my 
visit was drawing to a close, I said nothing, but I vowed 
within myself that if ever I accepted the invitation of an 
Indian friend I would take enough provisions with me to last 
a siege. I had again to steal three tomatoes. There were 
no more. As I climbed into the train, my friend, who had 
come to see me off, said laughingly: “Do you know what 
the cook has been saying? She thinks that a thief has been 
coming into the house and stealing tomatoes. Fancy 
stealing tomatoes! ” 

“Did she recognise the thief? 

“No. But she thought it was a spirit. 
was so scared that she dared not approach. 
she was telling the truth ? ” 

“Who knows, my dear, who knows ? 
the good woman did see something.” 

Here our talk was interrupted because it was time for 
A blast, and the train slowly pulled 


” 


The poor woman 
Do you think 


Very probably 


my friend to leave. 

out of the station. 
At the very next stop I ordered a copious luncheon. I 

don’t think I have ever enjoyed a meal so much. 
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By 





AR, as we know, is the most highly organised form 

of boredom, and it is inevitable that with all this 
hanging about the tempers of men and women should 
become a trifle frayed. Each of us by now has discovered 
his own peculiar speciality in irritation. Some people mind 
the black-out unduly, and their faces, as they push through 
the curtains which screen their club entrances, are purple 
with rage. Others concentrate upon train services, and in 
the train from Manchester the other day I met a man who 
was most indignant on the subject of dining-cars. Others, 
again, are so incensed by the Ministry of Information that 
they cannot open a newspaper without starting to splutter 
and fume. My own speciality in irritation is spy-mania. 
When people talk to me about spies I long to box their 
ears. 

* * * * 

My anger is not wholly irrational. Cruelty and stupidity 
are perhaps the worst of human vices, and the inanity of 
the spy maniac is only equalled by his downright unkind- 
ness. He selects for persecution (a) prominent British sub- 
jects who have endeavoured in the past to improve relations 
between Great Britain and Germany, and (b) obscure and 
helpless people of German origin or connexions who are 
accused of signalling to enemy aeroplanes or laying down 
secret gun-emplacements in their rock-gardens. It never 
seems to occur to such maniacs that the German spy-system 
and our anti-espionage service are both staffed by 
extremely intelligent men. The former would never dream 
of employing people who could possibly come under sus- 
picion. The latter are one of the sharpest (and I may add 
the kindest) of our Departments. In the last War I had 
considerable experience of both. 

* * * * 

What is so interesting, and so irritating, about the spy- 
maniacs is that they are always true to form. In the Crimean 
War there were many otherwise sane citizens who asserted 
and believed that the Prince Consort had been confined for 
espionage in the Tower of London. During the last war 
the maniacs became even more unbridled in their antics. 
Lord Haldane, one of the greatest War Ministers that Great 
Britain ever had, was hounded from office because he had 
made some appreciative remarks about German philosophy. 
Sir Eyre Crowe, who had damaged his own career by warn- 
ing the Government of the impending German danger, was 
spat at by hysterical women in Elm Park Gardens. It was 
whispered even that Lady Oxford and Asquith (who with 
her usual unconquerable loyalty had refused to abandon an 
old governess in distress) was not above suspicion. Leverton 
Harris had to resign office because his wife had visited a 
German officer in Donnington Hall. And countless amiable 
and unhappy citizens of German origin were exposed to 
petty but almost intolerable persecution. 

* * * * 

Even during this short War of Appeasement which we 
have been experiencing during the last weeks, signs have 
not been wanting that the maniacs are getting active. A 
whole district roused the other night because the 
flapping of a blanket had been read by experts in Morse as 
a message to our enemies. And Lord Londonderry felt 
himself obliged to deny the rumour that he was under police 
surveillance. The attack upon Lord Londonderry drove 
me to the pitch of fury. I have known that great gentleman 
for many years; only a maniac could conceive that his 
former endeavours to get to know and understand the Nazi 
leaders were anything but honourable attempts to prevent 
a disaster which he was one of the first to foresee. I only 
hope that when the bombs begin to drop and the spy- 
maniacs start their wild cries, the present Government will 
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show more courage than did the Government 
If a man like Mr. Chamberlain would denoun 


, : : CO they 
maniacs as ignorant, stupid and cruel, he might wel] Sten 
the hysteria which they arouse. 


* * * * 

It is not only the amateur spy-maniac who is a 
nuisance. We must be vigilant about spy-mania jp Officia 
quarters. Unquestionably a certain reticence is fj 
war-time and it is wrong to blab about military or naval 
movements in public places. During the last war the 
French posted notices in all restaurants: “ Tatsez-toys | 
Méfiez-vous! Les oreilles ennemies vous écouten!» 
They may have been justified in this warning, but there 
a middle way between the discouragement of indiscretion 
and the suppression of ordinary human conversation, 
irritates me to be obliged, when asked by a friend whethe; 
my son is in training at Windsor or Caterham, to glang 
to right and left before giving a rcply. If we alloy 
discretion to become exaggerated, we shall all acquire by 
the end of the war the Ogpu or the Gestapo turn of the 
head. The furtive dread of being overheard is not the 
mark of a free people. 


Public 


ting ig 


* * * * 

So far as one can judge at present the amateur spy. 
maniac is not yet as active as he became in 1914. The off- 
cial spy-maniacs on the other hand are enthroned in power, 
They are perfectly right in contending that the citizens 
of this country should show prudence in avoiding the 
dissemination of news which “might be of value to the 
enemy.” They are less justified in suppressing all news unt] 
it becomes as stale as a month-old haddock. Photographs 
and films which would be of value in countering the terrific 
German propaganda in France and in the United States 
have been held up without sufficient reason. In no war 
into which we have ever entered have we possessed s 
splendid a justification ; in no war has our initial organisation 
been so rapid and so effective ; yet both the Americans and 
the French are under the impression that we are allowing 
other young men to die on our behalf and the Germans tw 
save petrol while our aeroplanes drop hand-bills on their 
forests. 

* * * * 

This secretiveness is, I fear, a mark of the second-rate 
military mind. The big people are naturally too busy to 
concern themselves with censorship questions, and even 
those efficient officers who in the past managed with intelli- 
gence the publicity departments of the Services and the 
Foreign Office have either been sent elsewhere or find their 
efforts clogged by the machine. It is the little people to 
whom secretiveness means “ safety first.” It is interesting 
to recall that Herr Hitler, whom even his warmest admurers 
would not describe as possessing a first-class military mind, 
was all for secretiveness. I have been looking up recently 
those passages in Mein Kampf in which he criticises the 
German character. After describing his fellow-countrymen 
as “ that great stupid flock of sheep, the patient and mutton- 
headed German people,” he curses them for their pacifism, 
their democratic tendencies, their readiness to believe im 
international solidarity and their refusal to behave as a herd. 
“If only,” he writes, “the German people had possessed 
the spiritual unity of a herd, then would the Reich today 
be master of the globe.” These criticisms strike us as strange. 
Yet even more strange is his fury with them for their “ lack 
of secretiveness,” for their “ schwatzhaftigkeit,” or love of 
gossip. Are the Germans really “schwatzhaftig” ? Are 
we particularly “ schwatzhaftig”? I do not believe it. It 
is merely that the ordinary human conversation is repellent 
to the second-rate military mind. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


BROADCASTING 
European News Services 
sr so long ago it was possible to identify a station by its 
- age but now a great number of countries are sending 
_ etins and talks in foreign languages, and it is by 
the bulletins themselves" rather than by the language used 
that the station can be identified. 

The broadcasts trom Rome which are sent out in the even- 
ing on 31.15 metres OF 25.40 metres in English at 7-15, 10 
and 12.15 am. have been eagerly listened to abroad, for a 
effort has been made by the Italians to give impartial 
news. Listeners have heard war bulletins from both sides, 
with claims and counter-claims by the belligerents, while the 
effect of the British blockade on neutral opinion has been fully 
dealt with. The purposeful impartiality of the news bulletins 
is probably a matter of policy. 

The German Government have been making more use of 
broadcasting for propaganda purposes than any other Power, 
and have not hesitated to keep one brand of news for home 
consumption and another for foreign countries. Thus the 
aflaire Knickerbocker, hardly mentioned at home, has received 
full publicity in the broadcasts for foreign consumption. 
Other subjects which have evidently caused the German 
Propaganda Department grave disquiet were the publication 
of the British Blue Book and the sinking of the ‘ Athenia.’ 
The Blue Book was said to depart from the high standard 
ysually associated with such official documents in the past, 
and the sinking of the ‘ Athenia’ was attributed to “Sir” 
Winston Churchill as a means of bringing America into the 
war. Mr. Churchill was also held responsible for the murder 


lang : 
out news bull 


genuine 


of Monsieur Calinescu. 

The clumsiness of much of this propaganda is offset by the 
broadcasts for Africa, and the Far East, which go out on 19.47 
metres, a Wavelength with an almost unlimited range, in each 
case calculated for a particular audience. A concert of excel- 
lent music is followed by news in both German and English. 
The line taken in these news bulletins is that it is Germany’s 
mission to civilise Eastern Europe and to put right a grievous 
wrong. The tone of the short-wave broadcasts, especially 
to Africa, where they are much listened to, is intensely anti- 
British. The British Empire is represented as inciting the 
French to fight her battles for her, and as prosecuting the war 
because of “a new craving for British world-power.” From 
Slovakia a talk was broadcast early in the war by a Slovak 
“patriot,” proudly fighting beside his German protectors for a 
free Slovakia, which would include “our brothers torn from 
us by our Polish neighbours.” The news of riots and dis- 
turbances in Slovakia which followed soon after rather spoilt 
the effect of this talk, for the unrest was too widespread to be 
concealed, and was even referred to on the Berlin wireless 
on September 19th, the day before it was released in London. 
The of the Gestapo was said to be taking place at a 
“ starker in Slovakia, a phrase which brings up grue- 
some possibil and it was announced that many arrests 
had been made. In the same bulletin English listeners heard 
with amusement that bread was only obtainable in England 
every second day, and that meat supplies were irregular and 
deficient owing to the U-boat campaign. 

Little attempt has been made yet by the Russians to come 
into line with the Germans. The Radio Centre Moscow 
still pours out Communist propaganda on the usual lines, 
designed to appeal to dissatisfied workers. This week, more- 
over, the news in German from Moscow was interesting as 
giving extracts from the Press all over the world, and a far 
more than European picture of what was going on. If the 
Germans are to be encouraged to listen to Moscow, which is 
a most powerful station, they may well learn more than Dr. 
Goebbels’ Ministry may consider good for them. 

The B.B.C. send out bulletins in eleven languages and 
provide a 20-hour service on short and medium wavelengths 
which can be heard well everywhere except in parts of 
Africa, where apparently reception is not good. There are 
also special news transmissions in Arabic and Greek. The 
bulletins are on much the same lines as those in the Home 
Service and, if unimaginative, have already established a 
reputation for fairness and honesty. French propaganda in 
German is very well and intelligently done, and is important, 
as the Strasbourg station, which relays talks and news, can be 
heard even on a weak “home set” in Germany. 

JANET LEEPER. 
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THE CINEMA 


At the London Pavilion.—— 


*An Englishman’s Home.” 
** L’Homme 


‘* The Face at the Window.’’ General release. 

du Jour.’’ At the Embassy. 
Ir has already become a war-time habit for reviewers to 
iron out their criticism. The poor old British film industry 
has had another knock: better not say anything to do it 
further harm. The result, one supposes, will be the survival 
of the worst. Art in England after three years of war may, 
if we are not careful, resemble art in Germany after three 
years of Nazi dictatorship. Far better to sharpen our penciis 
and stab the poor thing to death. No art is better than bad 
art, for somewhere in some ruined barn an ignorant peasant 
may begin to whittle at a stick. 

An Englishman’s Home, written before the last War, was 
brought up to date with radio, bombing fleets and A.R.P., just 
too late to anticipate this one. New dialogue has been written 
by Ian Hay, Edward Knoblock and Rodney Ackland—I don’t 
know why, for Guy du Maurier’s dialogue could hardly have 
been more absurd. Mr. Edmund Gwenn acts the Brown 
father with his too well-trained pawkiness—the sob in the 
throat perfected by ten thousand performances; he is the 
only star. He lives in an awful house, all fake beams and 
leather-seated lounges, in a garden the size of a small park, 
and has the oddest friends—a retired sailor, a little piece, and 
the German owner of a radio shop: his daughter is loved by 
a Territorial officer, who wears curious cad breeches, and 
loves the German—who is, of course, a spy. This is meant tc 
be a typical English home. A radio set in the attic guides 
the German air fleet, and their attack coincides with an old 
English custom, Mr. Brown’s birthday party—an enormous 
candled cake and a dance and a lot of aircraft officers and 
the Territorial who snoops around, reading inscriptions in 
his girl’s books. The radio suddenly goes dead: all stations 
closed down—most improbable as we know now: the B.B.C. 
would certainly have put on gramophone records. The 
Germans arrive by parachute, clanking up the garden path, 
and Mr. Brown is shot and the house is bombed and Betty 
loves the Territorial after all and England goes to war rather 
tardily in montage. There is nothing to be said for this film— 
though it might prove useful propaganda in enemy countries, 
purporting to illustrate the decadence of English architecture 





and taste. 

The Face at the Window is a much older melodrama about 
Victorian Paris with a wicked Count who commits murders 
under the name of Le Loup, helped by the awful appearance 
at windows of his moron foster brother whom he keeps 
between whiles in a cage in a cellar. He is hunted down 
by a bank clerk who loves his banker’s daughter: the Count, 
of course, covets her and lures her to a disreputable tavern 
and a private room. It doesn’t sound very promising, but it 
is one of the best English pictures I have seen and leaves 
the American horror films far behind. You go to laugh, but 
find yourself immediately—from the ingenious titling en— 
in the grip of the fine firm traditional dialogue, the magnificent 
casting, sets and camerawork which plank you surely 
back into that vague Victorian period when anything might 
happen—when Jekyll was shrinking into Hyde and the ape 
committed its murders in the Rue Morgue. Mr. Tod 
Slaughter is certainly one of our finest living actors: we see 
in this picture at whose feet Mr. Laughton must have sat— 
that dancing sinister step, the raised shoulder and the flicker- 
ing eyelid. What makes this kind of melodrama so much 
more convincing than the Du Maurier brand? Perhaps it is 
that the author really believes—however fantastic his illus- 
trations—in good and evil, in a morality which has the tradi- 
tion of a thousand years behind it ; the characters are at least 
as distinguishable as black is from white, while the characters 
in An Englishman’s Home are all of the same piece, just fine 
chaps doing their duty according to their lights and putting 
up a good show. 

The Embassy is a new Continental cinema near Heal’s 
which has bravely opened in war-time London. L’Homme du 
Four has already been reviewed in The Spectator, but it 
deserves a second recommendation. A comedy with Maurice 
Chevalier about an electrician who becomes famous for a 


day by giving blood to save the life of a famous tragic actress, 
it is a charming conversation piece of Parisian characters, with 
the undertone of sadness and disappointment seldom absent 
from Duvivier’s work. 


GRAHAM GREENE. 
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Plant and Butterfly 

I have 
preference of autumnal butterflies for particular plants, and 
it seems that Admirals, very rare in some quarters this year, 


received many charming corroborations of the 


are plentiful elsewhere. One letter sets two problems that 
perhaps some reader will answer with more assurance than 
I can muster, though melanism in butterflies is not unknown. 
The letter queries come from Scotland: “This summer I 
have been favoured with a quite unusual number of butterfly 
guests, the Buddleia and Ceratostigma being no doubt the 
attraction. Red Admirals I have entertained before now ; 
but this summer there has been a splendid fellow, an All- 
black. What is he? Another unknown insect has pale blue 
spots on his handsome orange and black wings. The black 
butterfly is a very strong flier and very big, and I owe him 
gratitude for visiting me when the world seems upside down.” 


A Lapse in Scent 

We all know the strange fact that musk, once a proverb 
for sweetness of smell, is now a scentless plant. A Gloucester- 
shire Rector suggests to me the fear that laurel is going the 
same way. Time was when the smell of the broken leaf was 
sO pungent that young entomologists (as I well remember) 
used to use them in a poison bottle for the painless destruc- 
tion of moths and butterflies. Today from the laurels in the 
rectory garden emanates a perfume so mild that it could not 
harm a midge. Is such deficiency common or general? It 
is certainly true that some laurels have lost their one-time 
pungency, even when full allowance is made for the 
diminished sensitiveness of the antiquer senses. In regard to 
musk, whose loss of scent has wholly baffled the botanists, a 
Canadian correspondent once sent me a_ specimen, as_ he 
claimed, of odorous musk ; but the bouquet was found to con- 
tain an inconspicuous sprig of mint! 


Urban Naturalists 

Our country folk continue to wonder at the urban children 
that have crowded into their midst. It is noticed that the 
visitors, though much further advanced in knowledge of the 
world, have sometimes a certain knowledge of the 
elemental facts of life. It is, of course, natural, and was 
generally expected, that they would have little knowledge of 
what may be called natural history ; but the depths of this 
ignorance had not been fully plumbed or imagined. For 
example, a small London child was shown a good crop of 
plums on a tree in a cottage garden. Her astonishment was 
great, and since the children of the town are much more 
articulate than those of the country, she at once expressed 
her surprise: “I thought plums came in packets,” she said. 
There is one game that is common, it seems, to town and 
country ; the game of Conkers, which is doubtless a corruption 
of conqueror. It is played by the agency of a horse-chestnut 
at the end of a string. The implements compete with one 
another, and in the duel the unbroken chestnut wins. Two 
small Cockneys who had been playing the game desired more 
chestnuts, and having discovered that chestnuts grew on trees, 
they took handfuls of stones from a roadside heap and began 
bombarding a lime-tree; but to their disappointment no 
chestnuts were brought down. 


Thorough Thieves 

Where the urban child excels is in thoroughness. One had 
thought that the country boy knew something of the delicate 
and gentle art of securing apples from his neighbour’s orchard. 
But he is a novice. One owner of a small orchard well 
retired behind his house, saw a little group of refugees enter, 
armed with baskets and sacks ; a mere coat-pocket was no use 
to them. He threatened the little brigands with pains and 
penalties, and they retired. Coming out of his house ten 
minutes later, he saw them returning to the attack. A certain 
ignorance of botany leaves these London boys as ready to 
break off branches as fruit. To take fruit found in such 
strange places as a tree or bush does not in their philosophy 
come under the heading thievery. The one form of natural 
history in which these exiles are superior is in the domain 
of entomology. Let the animal be called, as in that glorious 
skit by Stephen Leacock, pulex hibiscus. 
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Allowable Booty 


What may be done and what not in these strange 
places is utterly unknown. Into a little rough field 


Country 


: : Of ming 
running along an almost unfenced lane I saw, on an earl 
uer 


occasion, a tiny tot of a girl enter and begin to Pick 
dandelion. Her elder sister rushed after her, pulled +s 
violently away, and said, in obvious fear, “ They'll be atte 
you if you do that.” It is in the eyes of such visitors to this 
extraordinary place, the country village, quite as wicked jo x 
picking blackberries or mushrooms as to rob an orchard of its 
plums or apples. They will doubtless learn one soy a 
difference between wild and cultivated fruit when they de. 
cover the crabs and sloes of the hedge-row. 


War-time Taxes 

Every sort of player and of sportsman is discussing the 
dubious patriotism of pursuing his amusement ; and one yp. 
expected but very sensible has come from , 
West Country huntsman. He argues that very many pan 
of the country are “ over-foxed,” and for my part I could 
cap his account of the killing of three score of foxes in on 
of these too populous districts. In a letter to the Field he 
urges a campaign against foxes by landowners, on the ground, 
negatively, that hunting will be a rare occurrence, and, pos- 
tively, that foxes are apt to destroy rabbits, pheasants and 
poultry, all of which are useful forms of food in war-time 
It must not, of course, be forgotten that the fox is rather 
fonder of rats than of rabbits, and that this interesting beay 
has been quite annihilated by rabbit-trappers in some djs. 
tricts ; enough foxes must be left ; but they are too numerous, 
even for good hunting, in quite a large number of districts 
The reduction of foxes is as strongly to be recommended a 
the reduction of hounds. 


suggestion 


Latinities 

In a country cottage (whose windows look on a garden very 
bright with chrysanthemum and gladiolus) live an old couple 
who are great readers of the newspaper, especially in war 
time. The man is ninety-four and the woman eighty-four 
They have adopted the air-warden as a general friend and 
adviser in the common affairs of life. On the latest visit they 
asked if she could te!l them something. She, in reply to this 
mysterious and diffident question, said that she would ty; 
and thus emboldened the old lady said: “Could you tell us 
what they mean by this opmism and pemisism? We keep 
reading about them, and don’t rightly know what they mean.” 
The old man, who came back from China in a sailing ship 
about seventy years ago, delights to read the Parliamentary 
debates and keep quite up to date in his knowledge of the 
changes in the Navy. He is certainly not among the 
“ pemisists ” at the present juncture. The sun shines, the 
garden is bright and the old age pension keeps him alive 
The toil of washing and cooking and such domestic duties and 
a bad leg leave the old lady a little less cheerful. 


In the Garden 


First beauty, then use. The autumn crocuses, though the 
lawn where they grow was mowed very late, are flowering 
to perfection, and have continued to multiply. The later 
“ creations ” (by Mr. Backhouse) are very much finer in shape 
and in breadth of petal than the older types, and seem quite 4 
ready to multiply themselves. The double Dutch variety wil 
also endure a grass setting, though perhaps a little less 
gladly. It is much the biggest flower of this class of colchi- 
cum, though, of course, not of the proportions of C 
speciosum, which may reach a foot in height. Most of the 
bulbs are decidedly better in grass, as the earth may fatally 
soil their tender petals in wet weather. Now for use— 
number of enquiries have reached me about the growing ® 
potatoes under glass. It is the boast of many country-houst 
gardeners that they supply new potatoes on Christmas Day 
These are usually grown either in eight-inch or bigger flowe!- 
pots, or on greenhouse shelves or trays. In very old mould 
they will yield tubers in as little as eight inches of soil. The 
yield, of course, is seldom big, but the product a real 
luxury. W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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Signed letters 


are given a preference over those bearing a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the 


THE GREAT EVACUATION 


Gix,--Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., is reported as feeling 
that the London County Council has done a first-class job of 
work. No descriptive list was sent with the children, nor had 
teachers or helpers been prepared to give all necessary infor- 
mation, though some were able and willing to give some help. 
Therefore verminous or mentally defective children were not 
detected as such until they arrived at billets. The women 
who say they were told to do nothing for themselves or their 
children may not be truthful, but there is no indication that 
they were told to be helpful. The “helpers” are officially 
declared not to be required to help. They seem to be spies or 
task-masters whose duty is to extract the last ounce of 
drudgery at the billets. No arrangements were made to send 
to the billets, when fixed, such necessaries as the children 
could not take with them—notably clothing. Difficulties are 
admitted, but they were not surmounted, and this self-satis- 
faction is annoying 

According to the same report, Mr. Morrison feels that the 
removal of difficulties is now primarily the concern of the 
Government and the local authorities. Apparently he feels 
no responsibility for extracting from parents the clothing 
which many children need. Why should the hosts have to 
write letters, which are often not answered? Why should 
London shunt these children on to the charity of the country- 


side? 

Will the Billeting Officer of Heyshott give chapter and 
verse for his references to the “ published regulations”? Our 
authorities deny that they have received information about 
getting clothes from the Relieving Officer. Perhaps the Hey- 
shott evacuees are not the fruits of the London County 
Council’s “first-class job.” Our authorities also say that in 
emergency (of which they are the judges) they can compel 
householders to take unaccompanied children, and have done 
so. They are not, in my judgement, deaf, illiterate, or of 
unsound mind.—Yours faithfully, F. C. GATES. 

Cade House, Heathfield, Sussex. 


Sin—I cited Hitler as the type of many of our billeting 
officers, and, true to that type, T. L. Poulton manifests that 
very hysteria which imputes to his critics his own defections. 
He (or she) calls me blind, illiterate and a liar—in the true 
Hitler style 

But for this it would be unnecessary for me to reply to his 
outbreak, for the billeting scheme is now so thoroughly dis- 
credited as to be admitted a failure even by its own 
progenitors 

T. L. Poulton is, of course, not the first person to demon- 
Strate ignorance of the law he administers, but your readers 
will have noted that his reply to my letter is quite inaccurate 
inlaw. If he read the Emergency Powers Act he would sce 
that not only is it legal to billet unaccompanied children, but 
the power is exercised under penalty for refusal (and these 
words are printed on our local Council’s notice to house- 
holders). So arbitrary is the tyranny that two children here 
were thrust into the little home of two old folk both over 8o. 

T. L. Poulton is equally ignorant of the fact that under the 
same Act not only is it legal to force entry upon furnished 
houses, but that many have already been commandeered. 

The three instances cited by me are actual cases and mild 
ones. Further, each has many, and worse, counterparts in this 
area under my review. The economic hardship becomes 
worse as prices rise and the ridiculously small allowance 
therefore contracts. The lack of clothing is being inadequately 
met by cast-offs collected in charity. 

If T. L. Poulton admits that these resentful recipients of 
evacuees are, indeed, “ victims” of Chamberlain, Hoare and 
Anderson he does injustice to Greenwood and Herbert Morri- 


son, who, at the beginning of what is now proved a hopeless 
failure, claimed wings and a halo for inaugurating the outrage 
upon the countryside. Morrison takes credit for being an 


name and address of the author, which will be treated as confidential—Ed. Ture SPECTATOR] 


expert administrator. He had one year’s notice that Hitler 
was likely to bomb London. We had 1} millions of un- 
employed during that time who could have built the chalet 
camps now generally admitted as necessary. But so “ expert ” 
was the “administration” that all the expensive Health 
Services of London failed even to delouse or isolate the 
diseased among the avalanche of unfortunate humanity that 
was wantonly poured out upon the equally unfortunate 
country folk. 

I do not, therefore, share T. L. Poulton’s admiration for his 
self-denying neighbours. A more intelligent civic sense in 
such people would have engendered a more efficient adminis- 


tration. Loose good-nature is the refuge of bad government. 
I deplore, with T. L. Poulton, my enforced anonymity, but 
Nazi methods evoke appropriate reactions. Before the 


Emergency Powers Act I was a proud ratepayer. Now sheer 
dread of local Hitlerism makes me sign myself.—A VICTIM. 


Sir,—Your leading article on September 29th was well 
named “Evacuation Errors” because it was full of errors 
about evacuation. Let me draw your attention to one of 
these errors which calls for an apology from you to 
thousands of men and women who are doing good work at 
a difficult job. You say that the nation would not be willing 
“to leave hundreds of thousands of children to be brought 
up in a higgledy-piggledy way in the houses of strangers, 
without either substantial schooling or any adequate provi- 
sion for their leisure.” But the evacuated children in my 
house are not being brought up in a higgledy-piggledy way, 
and I hope that I am one of many writing to you this week 
to protest against such an unmannerly description of the 
national service being done by our wives. 

Then you say that the children are without substantial 
schooling. Everyone knows that the problem of education 
in reception areas is difficult, but your description of it is an 
insult to the teachers who are putting some very substantial 
work into an unprecedented task. 

You say, again, that the children are without any adequate 
provision for their leisure. Do you not know that the 
Government asked local authorities to set up special com- 
mittees to deal with such matters as leisure occupations and 
communal feeding? Evidently you do not, or you would not 
at this stage have come out with your stale advice about 
canteens. Here also you are due with an apology, both to the 
Government officials who did give a lead on these subjects 
months ago and to the people who have been hard at work 
for weeks.—I am, &c., DouGLas D. ROBERTSON. 

Dalkeith, Midlothian. 

[We need hardly say that we did not reflect upon the 
splendid efforts which individuals are making to cope with 
the difficulties. It was th: system of which we were writing, 
its breakdown and the need for amending it.—Ep. The 
Spectator.] 


THE BUDGET 


S1r,—The unanimous acceptance of the Budget provisions, 
and the grim determination which this acceptance represents, 
should not, I feel, divert us from a critical examination of the 
ideas behind our Budget technique. While criticism for its 
own sake is obviously undesirable in an emergency, yet it is 
extremely dangerous to rely too much on “grim determina- 
tion,” and to underestimate the value of ingenuity and inventive 
technique. But one has the uncomfortable feeling that the 
more difficult the situation, the more do our administrative 
organs tend to rely on stock methods—in sharp contrast to 
what has been happening in other countries. A few days 
before the Budget I was talking to a friend who is expert in 
finance, and had been studying Germany’s methods. He 
remarked: “I wonder where Dr. Schacht is now ; why could 
him, and make him frame our War 
This joke has much point; we usually criticise 


not we naturalise 
Budgets? ’ 
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German economic policy as disastrous, but careful examination 
shows that Dr. Schacht’s ingenious and resourceful methods in 
the earlier years of the Nazi régime were a great success. His 
technique of marrying available resources with rearmament 
needs, and reliance on increase of taxation yield to remit 
debt first created, worked excellently until the extravagant 
ideas of political leaders piled unnecessary public works ex- 
penditure on excessive armaments, and further complicated 
matters by political extravagance and—in particular—the 
creation of an expensive “ substitutes ” industry to offset lack 
of foreign currency. It was then that Schacht’s system broke 
down, and he could not continue to work it. I feel, therefore, 
that the ideas and methods of the earlier years of Dr. 
Schacht’s régime may well repay study—bearing in mind the 
shortcomings which we now know well. 

Returning to the Budget, I feel that what we need is a 
more close relation between increased volume of activity and 
tax-yield; why, for instance, have we not adopted a wages 
tax and a turnover tax? Both of these served Dr. Schacht very 
well indeed, and are used extensively in other countries. The 
usual arguments—in peace time—against these taxes are, that 
they restrict consumption and increase prices, unless the latter 
are controlled. But, surely, in war we want to restrict con- 
sumption, while inasmuch as labour, activity, and prices 
are Government-controlled, the price argument does 
not arise to nearly the same extent. Furthermore, such taxes 
are the best means of bringing home to everyone the exigencies 
of the situation, without discrimination as to taste in food 
and drink, tax-paying categories, &c. (This, of course, does 
not mean that other taxation should not be increased.) Another 
criticism one heard is the difficulty of collection ; this has 
always struck me as an excuse for mental laziness—and, here 
again, German efficiency of collection is, if anything, better 
than ours, and the results have been, I believe, excellent— 
especially in conditions where Government control is already 
very close. 

Finally, there is the vital question of export trade. This is, 
indeed, a most important factor, but adjustment in favour of 
exports must be made—and this applies to all kinds of taxes. 
It will, in any case, be necessary soon to establish categories 
and priorities for exports, so that suitable taxation provisions 
could be done at the same time. 

The primary aim of my letter is to elicit more information 
on the subject at a time when there is a tendency to accept 
the stock argument “there is an emergency,” and to forget 
that our stock methods may not be adequate either to the 
scale of the emergency, or the tempo of its development—Yours 
faithfully, M. ZVEGINTZOV. 

16 Hammersmith Terrace, London, W. 6. 





WAR AIMS 


Str,—The slogan “ Destroy Hitlerism ” seems now to express 
for many our war aim; but before accepting it as adequate, 
we should examine its real meaning and implications. Presum- 
ably, it means, “ Destroy National Socialism.” But it is not 
sufficiently understood that this new economic system, like 
the closely related State Capitalism of Russia, is a product of 
the breakdown of the old economic system, which still, owing 
to more favourable circumstances, survives in Britain, France 
and U.S.A. Thus we can only destroy it permanently by 
restoring in Germany the old nineteenth-century, “liberal ” 
Capitalism ; in other words, by “ putting Humpty-Dumpty 
back again.” Far from our being able to do this, Britain 
and France, after three or more years of war, will find 
themselves forced to devise some new economic system to 
relieve their own difficulties. In other words, we shall our- 
selves be either National Socialists or State Capitalists! Shall 
we then be in a position to “destroy Hitlerism”? Even if 
we have beaten Germany to her knees, we shall really have 
done no more than open a free passage to the Rhine for Russia. 
That is to say National Socialism in Germany will be 
“ destroyed,” only to be replaced by State Capitalism East of 
the Rhine. 

The situation now is that the two very similar post-War 
economic systems, National Socialism in Germany and State 
Capitalism in Russia, have joined hands, as was inevitable, 
against the States embodying the old economic system ; and 
unless common sense intervenes, which seems at present very 
unlikely, the new and the old systems will fight for world 
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mastery. And of the two systems the old is far More like} 
to “go under” than the new—since youth has more Vitale 
than age. This does not, of course, mean that Britain ang 
France will necessarily be defeated ; but the economic system 
they embody is bound to be, if not during the war, then soo, 
after it. For if one thing is certain it is that nineteenth-century 
“liberal,” “democratic” capitalism cannot stand the strain of 
another prolonged world war. Britain and France are bound 
to develop into National Socialist or State Capitalist States 
Thus, though we may destroy Hitler, we shall not destroy 
Hitlerism, or Stalinism, but be forced to conform to one or 
other of those models ourselves.—I am, yours, &c., 
Partington, Urmston, Manchester. J. C. Harpwicx 


«“ MY FUHRER’S AIM ” 


Sir,—May I draw your attention to the fundamental diffe. 
ence which exists between the Prussianised Austrian Hitl; 
and other Germans, such as Bismarck or even the Kaiser) 
The aim of all former German statesmen was to build 3 
great, a greater and even a very great Germany, but yet a Conti. 
nental Power, placed by all-mighty geography in the centr 
of Continental Europe. But now Hitler is reaching for the 
stars of world power, his aim is world power for Germany 
as he said himself in Mein Kampf: “ Germany will either be. 
come a world power or will not continue to exist at all. Buy 
in order to become a world power it needs that magnitude 
which gives it the necessary importance today.” In compar- 
son with Continental power, world power implies sea power, 
Only States bordering on the ocean and commanding the 
seas are in a position to obtain an empire: Great Britain 
and France, as well as in previous times Spain or Portugal, 
but never will, nor can, Germany, centred in the midst of 
the European continent, become a world power unless she 
reaches the sea. To rule the world you must rule the waves, 
As the English Channel can easily be blocked and Germany 
blockaded, Hitler chooses now the only other outlet: the way 
through smaller and weaker States, the broad Middle Euro- 
pean corridor to the Mediterranean. 

It was a German diplomat who was frank enough to corro- 
borate Hitler’s ambition for world domination when I met 
him in one of the Balkan States this spring after the destruc- 
tion of the Czecho-Slovak State. He asked me about British 
policy. I explained the British aim of establishing an inter- 
national order in which all nations may find security, justice 
and peace. He laughed at this “ British cant” and _ pitted 
against my thesis of “co-operation of free States” the Ger- 
man practice of “domination of satellite States.” This 
German diplomat went so far as to say: “ We need all the 
States between the Baltic, the Black Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean for our Lebensraum; they have got to be in our 
orbit as vassals and protectorates of Germany.” When I 
challenged the slogan of Lebensraum by pointing out that 
no nation is able to be self-sufficient and that in order to 
obtain so-called “self-sufficiency” vou must dominate 
Europe and the world as well, he interrupted me: “ That is 
exactly what our Fiihrer is aiming at.” On my reply: “But 
this means war,” he boasted: “Then we must have war and 
shall be glad to win it.” 

When asked whether his view represented the German 
official policy, he agreed, and produced the whole literature of 
one of Hitler’s intimate henchmen, the Nazi philosopher 
Rosenberg, of Baltic descent, and Hitler’s additional state- 
ments as well, justifying “this divine mission of Nazism to 
vassalise ” all the States in the East, North-East and South- 
East of Germany, between the Baltic and the Mediterranean, 
and to impose upon them in lieu of their own national cultures 
Prussian National-Socialism, which hardly differs from Russian 
National-Bolshevism. World domination by force and aggres 
sion or world-co-operation through law and order—that is 
the issue before us. 

Hitler’s means and ends turn the Northern demon’s threat 
into reality: “Und folgst Du nicht willig, so brauch ich 
Gewalt!” This may not come as a surprise to anybody who 
knows that Hitler, who for years studied the career 
Napoleon, has recently collected the literature concerning 
Genghis Khan, the Asiatic conqueror of the Middle Ages. 

In view of Hitler’s expansionist aims to the East, the North- 
East and South-East, as confirmed by his henchman mentioned 
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gbove, it is relevant to stress today the fact that, just as 
Napoleon’s military downfall was caused by his Moscow 
adventure, SO Hitler’s political defeat has been inaugurated by 
his Moscow agreement, cutting him off from all the lands 
of his dreams- round the Baltic, the Black Sea and the Near 
DIPLOMATICUS. 







Fast.—Yours faithfully, 






ALLIANCE 


’ 


THE UNHOLY 


Sir,—In your urticle “The Unholy Alliance,” you throw 
doubts on the veracity of a number of people who mistrusted 
Russia, or rather as adopting the attitude of being wise after 
This may be true of Fleet Street and its “ circles,” 
but many of us have known that no reliance could be 
placed on Russia. May I ask you what you mean by, “it 
has been well concealed ” > The best answer to that sneer is 
given through Sir Patrick Hastings’ letter in The Times of 
September 8th The intentions of Russia have been visible 
for years: a World War, and is there much point in saying 
the obvious when it is evident no one will listen? And I 
ask if you, Mr. Editor Sir, would have published anything 
I think not, and may I quote from yours of 










the event. 












against Russia ; 
August 18th? 

“byt Russia will intervene on just grounds to liberate oppressed 
nationalities and free the international Proletariat from the tyranny 







of Fascism.” 

and now to declare that the moral standard of Stalin is only 
q shade less black than Hitler’s, and that it would be rash for 
anyone to speak about Russia’s intentions, vide The Spectator 
of September rsth. Look back on the last twelve months, the 
visibility may be bad but the attitude of Russia, at the time 
of the Munich Crisis was that of a dog in the manger, you 
said it was of the most correct. Then at the Rape of Prague 
it was visibly equivocatory, and though you may not know 
it she has been allowed to buy armaments from the Skoda 












works. 

Still the Labour and Liberal Parties in the House of Com- 
mons, yourself and others of Fleet Street, would not leave it 
alone until our representatives sat for weeks on the steps of 
the Kremlin. Our diplomacy was inept, we were to blame 
for not reaching an agreement, and now you say “our 
diplomatists are not equipped and never can be to deal with 











such situations.” 

Admit you were mistaken, a dignified admission, but do not 
say Of others. “if the expectation was in fact entertained it 
was well concealed,” please read again Sir Patrick Hastings’ 
letter. To those who mistrust “ nothing here surprises.” To 
trust as you did and then declare “ nothing here surprises ” is 
being foolish, not even wise, after the event.—I remain your 
humble and obedient servant, GEORGE BRUDENELL. 

Deene Park, Kettering. 

[We did not say that nobody had foreseen Russia’s action. 
We said, with perfect accuracy, that a number of people, who 
had hitherto concealed any such opinion, had hastened to 
explain that they had always known what would happen. As 
to our correspondent’s quotation from our issue of August 
18th, if he will look again he will discover that the words 
quoted represented the views, not of The Spectator, but of 
the Moscow journal Pravda.—Ep. The Spectator.] 















CONGRESS AND ITS LEADERS 


Sirn—You have done a useful service in giving prominence 
in your September 22nd issue to the decision of the Indian 

ird to the War, but the same can hardly be said 
the motives of the Congress leaders. 
“the hopes of India can only be fulfilled if 
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Britain and France are victorious.” But is it not also true 
that victory in the War will be worthless if it is not followed 
by the right kind of peace settlement? Is it not for this 
very re it there is a widespread demand in this country 
for a clear siatement of war aims, especially as regards the 
future organisation of Europe? And are Indian political 
leaders blamed if they make the same demand for 
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Federation offered, which was rejected and opposed not only 
by Congress, but by all Indian political leaders. 

As for co-operation, should not the immediate first step 
be consultation by the Viceroy with the leaders of all parties? 
It would be impossible now to discuss or formulate any 
final settlement, but there could be consultation and agree- 
ment as to immediate necessities. There is no time to be 
lost, for on October 7th a special session of the All-India 
Congress Committee has been summoned for considering the 
reply of the British Government.—Yours truly, 

107 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. F. G. Pratt. 





REJECTED VOLUNTEERS 


S1r,—Whilst it is now clearly the time for the worries of the 
individual to be subjugated to those of the nation, I would 
beg, nevertheless, to bring to your notice the position of 
those members of the senior O.T.C.s who are not in posses- 
sion of Certificate A. 

After a year’s training, including two camps and culmi- 
nating in a final week’s camp, devoted to passing the first 
half of the certificate preparatory to taking the final half in 
October, they returned, confident that in the case of national 
emergency their would, at the least, be utilised. 
Instead, to their bitter disappointment, they have passed un- 
is as difficult to understand as 


services 


noticed, a situation which it 
it has been to bear. 

Each day at the Reception Units men who obtained their 
certificates years and who have undergone no recent 
training, nor even seen a Bren gun, are accepted for the new 
Officer Producing Units whilst we, before the Joint Recruit- 
ing Board, are bluntly told to 4 prospect that for us 
holds few illusions. 

What, then, is to be our future, for sixteen different appli- 
cations confirm that the time is too far gone for enlistment in 
the ranks. Are we now to be left, rejected at Reception 
Unit and Recruiting Office alike, to endure the unmitigated 
agony of inactivity, until at last no doubt we shall know the 
privilege of the most bitter irony of all—a volunteer con- 
JAMES KINROSS. 


ago, 


wait—< 


scripted.—Yours faithfully, 


Harpenden. 


RECORDS FOR TROOPS 


S1r,—The commandant of a Cadet Training Regiment, R.A., 
has asked my assistance in the formation of a library of gramo- 
phone records of classical music for the use of the cadets 
training for commissions under his command. It occurs to 
me that many readers of The Spectator will be glad to go 
through their collections of records and offer any duplicate or 
unwanted works to the regiment. From experience as a 
member of the staff of an officers’ instructional unit during 
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the last war, I can assure those who will take the little trouble 
involved that they will be doing a real service to the bene- 
ficiaries. My hut used to be packed with an audience for 
gramophone concerts every evening, when we could forget 
for an hour or two about the mysteries of phosgene and Mills’ 
hand-grenades. What is wanted is a selection of symphonies, 
concertos and other works by the great composers, orchestral 
in preference to chamber music, though the latter will not be 
by any means ungratefully received. Single records of vocal 
music (operatic airs, &c.) will also be welcome. Records 
should be addressed to “ C.O.,” c/o The Editor, The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1, who will see that they reach their 
destination.—I am, &c., DyNELEY HUSSEY. 
United University Club, Suffolk Street, S.W. 1. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE 


S1rR,—I shall be glad to know whether you and your readers 
think it fair for tradesmen to pass on the cost of compulsory 
war risk insurance to their customers. Why should not any 
professional man increase his fees in respect of the same risk? 
In his case the insurance is not compulsory ; but, like many 
other people, I have had to incur the considerable expense 
of having my ledgers photographed.—Yours, &c., 
E. S. P. Haynes. 


9 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


BOOKS AND THE B.B.C. 


S1r,—While fully appreciating the difficulties of the B.B.C. at 
the present time, three fifteen-minute talks and an occasional 
reference in more general talks seem to be hardly an adequate 
allowance for books out of a fortnight’s broadcasting. 

Short stories and readings from literature are all very well, 
but what people want now is guidance as to what to read, 
suggestions and reminders and the names of books and 
authors. 

The Press of the country has responded magnificently to 
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this demand. Let the spoken word now be used to Teinforge 
the written word. 

This war is being fought to preserve some standards 
culture and decency. English literature, old and new, te. 
presents the flower of this culture ; it is to be hoped tha the 
B.B.C. will help to remind our people of this fact—y 
&c., Maurice Marsi0on, Secretary 

National Book Council, 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. ' 


THE ONLY GERMANY 


S1r,—Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson suggests that no conceivabj 
German government (except in the circumstances of anothe 
Versailles diktat) would “restore Danzig and the Corridor” 

East Prussia was in origin a Prussian colony. The so-calle 
“Corridor” is historically Polish territory, and is peopled by 
Poles. By the act of brigandage of 1772 it was seized by 
Prussia, and twenty-three years later the Polish State cease 
to exist, as a result of further aggressions on the part of 
Prussia, Russia and Austria. 

It would have been strange indeed if those who, after the 
war of 1914-1918, decided to recreate the Polish State hag 
deprived Poland of her historic access to the Baltic. The city 
of Danzig might justly have been included in the recreate 
State; but by a wise act of compromise, generous tp 
Germany, it was made into a Free City, thereby giving to the 
German majority of its population a full measure of self. 
government. 

In this connexion, may I quote the following extract from 
Hitler’s speech to the German Reichstag on March 7th, 
1936? 

“T should, therefore, like to have the German people under. 
stand the inner motives underlying the National Socialist 
foreign policy, which, for instance, is very much pained tha 
the approach of 33,000,000 people to the sea leads over terri- 
tory formerly belonging to the Reich, which, however, regards 
it as senseless, because impossible, simply to want to deny 
so large a State an approach to the sea.” 

Having regard to recent occurrences, perhaps I may be 
allowed in conclusion to quote another passage from the same 
speech : 

“TI love my people, and I know it can be fortunate only, 
when life, according to its nature and its way, is possible for 
it. I will not have the gruesome Communist international 
dictatorship of hate descend upon the German people, which 
can not only weep but can also laugh heartily through its lile. 
. .. I see no possibility for making it clear to the German 
workers the danger, so disturbing to me, of the misery coming 
from Bolshevistic chaos in Germany, if I myself, as leader of 
the nation, were to bring myself into close relationship with 
this danger.”"—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

H. C. Haycrart. 


The Forge Cottage, Bishopsbourne, Canterbury. 


MASS OBSERVATION 


S1r,—In “ People and Things” of September 22nd, wise and 
witty as ever, Mr. Harold Nicolson used a slightly mislead- 
ing phrase. He wrote, “I should imagine that if Mass Obser- 
vation were still functioning, Mr. Tom Harrisson and Mr. 
Madge would find that this phrase (sc., ‘I simply cannot stand 
hanging about doing nothing’) was almost universal.” 
Mass Observation is still functioning. It has not been 
“hanging about doing nothing.” A week before war broke 
out our whole energies were turned towards the study of 
national morale and the factors that make and break it. We 
have been able to compare our peace-time facts and figures 
with those that obtain under the new conditions, and we are 
now working out an accurate “ morale barometer ” which sets 
war-time reactions and statistics against those of peace. Mass 
Observation never has been more active, and, happily for us, 
some official interest is being taken in our work, which will, 
we hope, enable us to carry on and bring out of this War 4 
real and objective record of it—Yours very truly, 
CHARLES MADGE. 


85 Davenport Street, Bolton, Lancs. Tom HarrIsson. 
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Fiction, Graham Greene 


WAR AND SOCIETY 


By W. T. WELLS 
“In a prison State like Prussia it was dificult to find real 
volunteers for anything, even pillaging.” In these words Herr 
Ludwig Renn, a German officer before and during the last 
War, and an officer of the International Brigade in the Spanish 
‘ivil War, describes the failure of Frederick the Great to form 
bands of irregulars to counter the methods of the Pandours. 
Frederick had outraged the military conventions of the time, 
which were based on the necessity of keeping the costs of war 
having a supply system which would facilitate the 
segregation of revular troops from contact with the civilian 
population, by fighting a series of pitched battles. The war 
chest left to him by old Frederick Wiliiam enabled him, in 
the earlier stages of his career, to disregard questions of cost ; 
Maria Theresa, less happily placed, retaliated by commis- 
sioning Baron von Trenck to raise “a force of irregular 
marauders amongst the robbers, bandits, and riff-raff of 
Balkans.” “Amongst the Pandours,” says Herr Renn, 
“the man who did not obey orders to the letter was just 
from that the men would ravage and 
plunder to their heart’s content, and as they were robbers by 
natural inclination, there was no danger of their deserting, 
because nowhere could they find a better field for the exercise 
Owing to the fact that they lived on the 
I to send them far beyond 
the provisioning area of the army depots, and they greatly 
lying in ambush at night, or in woods 


low, and of 


strung up, but apart 


of their calling. 
country by pillaze, Trenck was able 


harried Frederick’s rear, 
for his provisioning columns.” 

Renn explains why Frederick was 
unable to make an effective retort to Von Trenck might be 
taken as the this book. Herr Renn gives a new 
meaning to Cl 1usewitz’s famous dictum that war is the con- 
showing how the 


The words in which Her1 
hesis of 


means by 
manne! which, and success with which, a 
res war depends on the character of its social structure 
tion of its society to its fighting forces. In simpler 
effort must depend 
into the 
manner 


tinuation of politics by other 
therefore the 


and the rel 

language, nature of a country’s war 
on the sort of men whom she puts into the 
fleet or the air, as the case may be, and also on the 
he can afford to arm and equip them. 
illustration of this is the 
armies of the _ absolutist 
national army which the French 
Napoleon inheriting it later. 


Europe is 


field—or 


in which 
The simplest and most effective 
contrast between the standing 
ighteenth century and the 
caked yn brought into being, 
The life of the soldier under the encien régime in 
described by Herr Renn with a poignancy which is all the 


more moving for its strict economy of language. 


‘The lot of the soldier had always been bad, particularly as no 
provision whatever was made for the day when by reason of age 
or incapacity he could no longer serve, but with the establishment 
of sti oe irmies his life became a purgatory the soldier 
was made completely dependent economically by engagement for 
ind he had to submit to ruthless discipline 
was so severe that many soldiers, most of whom 
were pressed men, took the first opportunity to desert, and 


long service, 


“ Discipline 


result the treatment of the rank and file became even more 
barbarou In order to make desertion dificult the soldier was 
completely lated from the civilian population. He was_per- 
mitted to leave barracks only under the supervision of officers, 
ind during campaigns he was never quartered on the civilian 


Population, but every night camps were pitched just as the old 
Roman Le s had done Reauisitioning was not customary, 
and soldiers were never sent into the villages to obtain provisions, 
for they ht have used the opportunity to decamp. 


An army of this character was an army whose strategy, 


Warfare: The Relation of War to Society. By Ludwig Renn. 


Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
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tactics and internal economy were regulated by the fear of 
desertion. It was a body with dim eyes and insensitive hands: 
it could not even send out a patrol unless there were sufficient 
officers with it to prevent any of the men escaping. It was 
bound together, not by comradeship, but by fear. 

When a military genius of Napoleon’s calibre was placed in 
command of an army of emancipated Frenchmen, inspired by 

national enthusiasm and the hope of promotion, the effect upon 
the armies of f absolutist Europe was overwhelming. Herr Renn 
takes the example of Napoleon’s classic campaign of 1796. 
“In this Italian campaign,” he says, “he had no depots and 
his soldiers were tattered and hungry, but they were real volun- 
teers, and therefore there was no danger of their desertion, so 
that he was able to advance with impunity deep into enemy 
country.” This unexpected tactic flung the Austrian generals 
who were his opponents into confusion. 

It may be that Herr Renn has attempted to over-simplify 
history in order to present his thesis clearly. Wellington’s 
men may have been “the scum of the earth,” but neither he 
nor still less Sir John Moore commanded them solely by the 
In discussing the Russian Army 
“This slave army had to fight 


methods of the slave-driver. 
and the Crimean War, he says: 
against free Frenchmen and unfree Englishmen ~ Pe 
justifies his reference to the British troops as “unfree” by 
saying that they were “men who had engaged themselves as 
mercenaries for a settled time to go anywhere and do any- 
thing, and is that not a very great abandonment of personal 
liberty? ” It certainly is, but at least the men had been engaged 
and not conscripted. It is true that, at any rate, at Alma the 
French Army acquitted itself better than the British, burt this 
was certainly not due to desertion among the latter. The 
trouble was not so much the absence of freedom as the 
presence of social inequality, which made the Victorian govern- 
ing class disinterest itself in the welfare of the troops, and 
therefore in the more practical aspects of the conduct of war. 

Elsewhere a certain tendency to over-simplify can be dis- 
cerned. For instance, when he distinguishes between the 
strategy of annihilation and the strategy of attrition in relation 
to the War of 1914-1918, Herr Renn says: 

‘Both sides cuuld have waited patiently and without taking 
action, but for the fact that the whole affair cost too much 
Almost all the offensives launched by the Entente Powers were 
offensives of attrition rather than offensives of annihilation. They 
were undertaken at all only in order to accelerate the process of 
attrition in Germany. 
bear this out. MHaig’s vision, at 
least, was always dazzled by the image of a grand break- 
through exploited by cavalry ; and many a life did it cost. 

In spite of this tendency, nothing that is said in this 
cogent, lucid, economical book is unimportant. Herr Renn 
front-line in two wars, and his realistic 
fighting from the soldier’s point of view 
One interesting point which 
little bayonet fighting in the 


The evidence does not 


has been soldier 
account of modern 
have been surpassed. 
he. makes is that he saw very 
Great War, and none at all in the Spanish Civil War. The 
book, too, is full of stimulating ideas: for instance, that all 
European countries except the Soviet Union would do well 
‘the small professional army and to limited, 
regulated warfare.” The only exception is the Soviet Union, 
and that, tozether with the character of the Nazi aims, “ com- 
pels all the other Powers to maintain big armies.” Here he 
probably underrates the strength of the Frenchman’s senti- 
mental addiction to the idea of universal military service. 

But it is the emphasis of the relation of social freedom to 
success in war which gives the book its claim to outstanding 
importance at the present time. Herr Renn describes how 
war conditions led to the humanisation of the relations be- 
tween the German officer and his men, but how the advent of 
the Nazis is undoing all that ; and he also describes the bad 
effect which the nervousness of officers had on the troops 
when they tried to stop them reading English leaflets. The 
volunteer soldier, trusted by his officers and his Government, 
who has come out of a free society, has no equal. The mes- 
sage of Herr Renn’s book is one of hope, but also of warning. 
Conscription may or may nct be necessary: but freedom at 
home must be preserved. Those who suppress information 
and seek to regiment all social activities will prove themselves, 
in a very real sense, Hitler’s fifth column. We shall over- 
-ome Hitlerism the better the more completely we reject all 
its methods 


can rarely 


to revert to 
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Power Politics in Ancient Rome 


The Roman Revolution. By Ronald Syme. (Clarendon Press- 


21s.) 
Few subjects might at first sight seem more remote from 
our present world than the political life of Rome in the first 
century B.C. Yet though Mr. Syme writes primarily for 
professed scholars and manipulates with masterly ability a 
vast mass of technical material, his great book illustrates the 
truth of Croce’s saying that all history is contemporary 
history. Nothing could be more actual than the story which 
he tells of the rise to power of Caesar’s great nephew and 
adopted son, Caius Julius Caesar Octavianus, later dignified 
by the title of Augustus. Mr. Syme has learned much from 
our own times and presents a series of events in Roman 
history through the knowledge which recent years have taught 
him. After reading his book we can only feel that this is 
how they occurred and that all other versions of them are 
wrong. 

Most biographers of Augustus approach their subject with 
a respectful mysticism and see in him a worthy headmaster 
who bears on unwilling but unwearying shoulders a task too 
great for other men or portray under his name a character 
such as their dreams desires for themselves, an autocrat who 
avoids the vulgar ways of his kind and secures a beneficent 
despotism through an adroit manipulation of constitutional 
law. Mr. Syme, with clearer and more convincing vision, 
sees Augustus as an early example of a notorious type, a 
notable practitioner in politics of the arts practised by Al 
Capone in civil life, a gangster who operated on a vast scale 
and anticipated with curious exactitude the subtlest wiles of 
the modern leader. 

A casual critic might complain that Mr. Syme goes too far, 
and reads too much of the present into the past. But a final 
answer to this doubt is to be found in the accumulated and 
exact learning with which every point is made. Two examples 
will show how Mr. Syme treats his subject. A g 
a gang, and he needs money. By laborious research into all 
the available evidence of historians, inscriptions and coins, Mr. 
Syme is able to show who the leading members of Augustus’ 


igster needs 


WAR 


The effect of the war is already being 


felt. Many family Governesses have had 
their posts cancelled, others with small 
classes and schools have suddenly lost 


all their pupils. 


These devoted women having 
thus had their whole livelihood 


liquidated, turn to us for help. 


Our work must go on, and we appeal 
to the Public not to let the war interrupt 
their support, but rather just because 
of this urgent need to send a special 


contribution. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 
STREET, S.W.1 


58 VICTORIA LONDON, 
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gang were, where they came from, and where they found their 
money. Again, a gangster does not put his cards On th 
table ; he disguises ugly facts under high-sounding and 
and cloaks his brutality or craft under an air of established 
respectability. In a brilliant chapter on “ Political Catch. 
words,” Mr. Syme shows how the old ideals, which Meant §9 
much to liberals like Cicero, were used by Augustus for his 
own ends, perverted and popularised by his agents, and 
sanctified for ever by the national poets, Horace and Vergil 
whom he had the wit to patronise and subvent despite their 
unpromising political beginnings. 

The story of Augustus’ rise fills some of the noblest Dages 
of Plutarch, and plays an important part in two of 
Shakespeare’s Roman plays. But this story, as Mr. Syme 
shows, is largely a myth, invented by Augustus and his citcle 
to justify a series of actions which looked very different t 
those who knew the truth about them. Nowhere js the 
process of falsification clearer than in the long duel between 
Augustus and Antony. To later generations this appeared as 
the struggle between a virile West and an effeminate East, 
between Roman liberty and Oriental despotism, between 
honour and treachery, duty and lust. To this myth Vergil 
made an inestimable contribution when he wrote his glitter. 
ing account of Actium, with Augustus and the gods of Rome 
on one side, with Antony, the Egyptian woman, and the 
bestial gods of Egypt on the other. But the truth was no 
like this. The struggle was simply between two generals for 
power, and in it military valour and honour were more on the 
side of Antony than of Augustus. Antony failed through the 
corruption of his forces and the desertion of his commanders, 
Even Actium was hardly a decisive battle ; for the campaign 
had been lost on land by treachery before the forces en- 
gaged at sea. 

Mr. Syme affects 
neither praises nor condemns, and he 
be.ieve that for him politics is nothing but 
To this purpose his style is well suited 

} 


view. He 
like us to 
a struggle for 
His short, 
epigrammatic sentences show that he has read Tacitus and 
Gibton with profit. But this cynicism is really a mask, a 
kind of good manners. Mr. Syme shows little liking for his 
lean, cold-blooded Augustus, but he warms to something like 
praise of Pollio, Brutus and Antony. He may, too, seem to 
believe that in politics personalities and causes do not count. 
But he is too good a historian to be the slave of any theory, 
and his work, well documented and well written, extra- 
ordinarily persuasive and interesting, is the best book on 
Roman history that has appeared for many years 

C. M. Bowra. 


a sternly realistic point of 
would 


power. 


Articulate Airman 


By Antoine de Saint Exupéry. (Heine 


The 


Wind, Sand and Stars. 

mann. 10s. 6d.) 
In the world today the articulate airmen can be numbered 
ym the fingers of one hand. Plenty of people write about 
flying ; some have thrills to write about, some war careers, 
some long-distance records, some hot-house descriptions ; but 
the real thing, though it is sometimes compounded of such 
ingredients, is stamped with a special quality. It is a mixture 
of technical accomplishment and poetic imagination, a blend 
which can see an instrument board as an array of jewels or 
an isobar map as a coil of serpents: a rare combination. 
M. Antoine de Saint Exupéry has it. 

There is no profession so magnificent, so lonely and $0 
responsible as that of a pilot. Despite all the beacons, wire- 
less beams and other aids to navigation, the sky is a three- 
dimensional universe more chartless than the deepest ocean, 
more beautiful and more treacherous than the Coral Sea. 
When to these hazards are added those of an inhospitable 
earth below, parching deserts, murderous tribesmen, the 
jagged ranges of trackless mountains, then the pilot who 
braves such double danger is, willy nilly, something of 4 
hero. 

Wind, Sand and Stars deals with the author’s experiences 
as a pilot on the French Trans-Sahara Air Lines, and latet 
in still wilder and more remote parts of South Americ. 
During years of flying over dangerous and uninhabited places 
he has seen the grandeur and insignificance of the earth and 
evolved the detached philosophy of all pilots who think—4 
God-like tolerance for the pettiness and folly of mankind. To 
this he adds a rare command of words and an almost gruff 
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COMING * Old Possum’s Book of 
Practieal Cats T. S. ELIOT 


At last Mr. Eliot’s long awaited volume of verses for children. The 











October 12th 









A SURGEON'S DESTINY, the sequel to 

The Healing Knife, by George Sava. jacket has been drawn by the author. 3s. 6d. 

fe Mi OS BACK by Wine, Po sag 

See Becthwick. THE BIRD TALIS * Rew V @erse 

MAN by Henry Wedgwood. THE 

TRAVELS OF MAURICE by Alice An anthology edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON, who has selected the 

Gam comer of She iry ef Hoven, most important poetry which has appeared in New Verse since its 
October 19th beginning. With many informal photographs and short biographies of 

SANDA MALA, a novel by Maurice the contributors. 6s. 





Collis, author of Siamese White. THE 


"HILDREN OF SHALLOWFORD by s 
— con | *& Orion Marehes 


Henry Williamson, illustrated. 


ETGRTER by Laure G. Belverece, one MICHAEL ROBERTS 


DAUGHTER by Laura G. Salverson, one 









of the most interesting autobiographies , + . . 
we have ever published. A 3s, 6d. edition Any new book by Mr. Michael Roberts, author of The Modern Mind, is an 
of WELSH SHORT STORIES. event, and this is his new volume of poems. 6s. 














x Warfare LUDWIG RENN 


Or The Relation of War to Socicty. Written primarily for the layman by a brilliant author and fine soldier, who 
had experience in the Great War and the Spanish War. Strategy, tactics and weapons are examined from earliest 
times to the present. More fascinating than nine out of ten novels. Now ready. 8s. 6d. 


* Hotel in Flight NANCY JOHNSTONE 


Naney Johnstone's new book has all the humour and readability of Hotel in Spain PLUS infinitely more dramatie 
After housing an unbelievably assorted collection of war workers she turned her hotel into a refugee 
and the story of these Bareelona ‘ kids,’ to say nothing of air raids, is too unusual to even hint at. 
’__Daily Express. 8s. 6d. 








material. 
children’s colony 
‘Exeiting and good reading.’—Times Lit. Supp. ‘ As amazing as it is amusing. 


* Guiding Human Misfits ALEXANDRA ADLER, ™.D. 


This is most definitely not ‘ just another book on psychology,’ for the author is the daughter of Alfred Adler, founder 
of ‘ Individual Psychology.’ As a practising specialist in psychology and neurology, Miss Adler has had unique 
She is particularly anxious to obtain the attention of the ordinary reader, and her book will come as a 


Os, 











experience. 
revelation to all parents and teachers. 


x The Great Musieians WHEELER and DEUCHER 


This is a series of three books that will appeal not only to music-minded children, but will also come as a boon and a 
blessing to parents, aunts, music teachers, and indeed all who are interested in the upbringing of children. They tell 
the story of the great musicians, introduce simple musie at appropriate intervals, and are attractively illustrated. 
The first volumes, SEBASTIAN BACH: THE BOY FROM THURINGIA and MOZART: THE WONDER BOY, 
are ready. JOSEPH HAYDN: THE MERRY LITTLE PEASANT will be published on October 19th. Each 6s. 


* The Morley Adams Puzzle Book 


A collection of the best puzzles compiled by ‘ Britain’s Puzzle King ’ over a period of twenty years. Undoubtedly 


the standard hook in its field. 6s. 
FICTION 
Wild Geese Overhead NEIL M. GUNN 


There has always been about Mr. Gunn’s work a clairvoyance and a feeling of seeing familiar things in the 
clarity of early morning sunlight, which is particularly refreshing. This is his most ambitious work, and 
a Book Society Recommendation. By the author of Morning Tide and Highland River. Ts. 6d, 


Suicide Excepted CYRIL HARE The Red Centaur 
MARJORIE MACK 








The author of Death Is _No Sportsman, the 


brightest new star on the detective story horizon ‘ Assured talent, witty and capable—extremely 
now unquestionably joins the select few who can interesting, satisfying and _ enjoyable.’—New 
‘keep it up.’ 7s. 6d. Statesman. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Cinderella Pay Thy Pleasure 

REX STOUT ELIZABETH INGLIS-JONES 


‘rn: e . . . . . 
First-class light reading with a good idea ‘An outstanding writer whom the talent scouts 
behind it..—John O’London’s. ‘ Recommended.’— of the book clubs would do well to wateh.’ 

Spectator. Ts. 6d. New Statesman. Ts. 6d. 
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authenticity in describing what he has gone through. Nothing 
in this book is written up: it is all lean, vivid and true. 

Though the sky is a woven tapestry of infinite gradation, 
in the mind of the pilot it exists only in relation to the earth 
beneath, to which it is at once a background and a dominant. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the major part of this 
book deals not so much with flight itself, but with the pauses 
between flights, when engine failure or weather conditions 
change the earth (which rolls like a map below) into the lands- 
man’s landscape—a sudden magnification of some tiny spot 
on the route, as unexpected, beautiful or dangerous as a drop 
of pure water under a microscope. So there are descriptions 
of acres untrodden by man, the desert with its bowlful of 
stars, the dead volcano salted with meteors, the magical oasis 
peopled by fairy princesses. 

In addition to these vignettes, there are studies of greater 
length. The best is that of Bark, the liberated slave, who 
gave away his fortune to buy golden slippers for the children 
of Marrakesh. This is a story of charm, enlivened by under- 
standing of the Arab mind. When M. de Saint Exupéry 
uses this knowledge of the nomad to tell how closely love 
and hate are mingled in him, instancing the legendary feud 
with Bonnafous, a captain in the camel corps, he achieves 
something of the dignity of T. E. Lawrence. But all this is little 
more than hors d’oeuvres to whet the appetite for the three 
great passages in this book. 

The first and last are examples of human 
endurance in the face of implacable nature; one of a pilot 
forced down in a snowstorm in the Chilean Andes, his plane 
wrecked, his only hope of life to fight his way through snow 
and ice over ranges twenty thousand feet high, battered by 
the wind, frostbitten, half dead with hunger, clinging to life 
because if he died his wife would be penniless, and at last 
emerging triumphant in the single sentence “I swear that 
what I went through, no animal would have gone through.” 

Only a difference of temperature separates this from the 
author’s own experience when, on an attempt to fiy to Saigon, 
he crashed at night in the wastes of the Libyan desert. The 
endurance and fortitude are similar, one man fought off being 
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frozen to death, the other being parched with thirst 
description of a week full of growing despair, of Mirage 
that beckon and mock, of the strange tricks that ily 
strength and invincible hope play on the human imagins 
tion, is of a quality we may call great because it remain 
indelibly printed on the mind when the book jis Closed " 

Finally there is a description of an aerial combat, not wis 
an enemy, but with a hurricane in Patagonia, a wing the 
spat the plane out of the throat of the mountains and left . 
struggling, battered, staying together by a miracle, five mils 
out to sea—five miles which, with an airspeed of thy 
hundred miles an hour, took seventy minutes to cross bac 
to the land again. His description of it shows that M & 
Saint Exupéry may be a pilot by choice, but that he js , 
writer by instinct. Ceci. Lewis. 


> Yet this 


The Headmaster’s Benjamin 


It’s Too Late Now: 

A. A. Milne. (Methuen. 
Mr. A. A. MILNE, the youngest sons of ; 
preparatory - school’s headmaster, scholarship , 
Westminster, and, later, another at Trinity, Cambridge. Ther 
while undergraduate editor of The Granta, he was approachej 
by Punch for articles. Although nothing much came of this 
immediately (and for a time the outlook was far from hop:. 
ful), it was not long before he was writing regularly for Pung 
of which he became assistant editor at the age of twenty-foy; 
When the War broke out in 1914 he was already planning hj 
future as a dramatist, and after demobilisation he chief 
devoted himself to writing plays. His other works, especially 
his verses, have achieved large sales, and few contemporan 
writers can have more reason to congratulate themselves 
their material success. 

Mr. Milne chronicles all this with directness and modesty 
He gives figures when he speaks of his early finances, a deta 
which adds greatly to the interest of a book of this sort. He 
has worked hard; but he is the first to point out that o 
the whole, circumstances have not been unfriendly to him in 
the course of his career. His attitude to his own writings 
is unpretentious, but, as his title implies, he points out that he 
writes as he does because he is the sort of man he is. 

Mr. Milne is perfectly aware that his work does not apped 
to a number of critical readers, in spite of its very genenl 
popularity ; and at times in his apologia pro vita sua he seems 
to feel a positive sympathy for their objections. On the other 
hand, when his defence of his own writing leads him to mak 
generalisations about art and literature, his arguments some 
times become a shade disingenuous. For example, although 
it may be true that large sales cause envious and less successful 
fellow-writers to cry a book down, Mr. Milne cannet 
have failed to observe the other side of the picture, that is 
to say the commercial best-sellers who serve up time and 
again the same successful literary irish-stew ; and are then 
aggrieved because only the hacks hail them as great artists 
Having taken the cash, which (as they are always so ready t 
point out) is the real test, it is hard to know why they should 
bother so much about the credit. 

However, to get back to Mr. Milne’s own work, about 
which he has some judicious things to say and is at some 
pains to defend on the ground of its “sentimentality,” th 
dissatisfaction which it brings to some people 1s due less 
this characteristic than to an appearance of dwelling 
infantilism for its own sake. The “Christopher Robin’ 
verses are naturally the chief target for this form of depreci 
tion, but, in spite of such good things as the first act of The 
Truth About Blayds, there is something of the same sot 
that crops up in the plays, of which Mr. Milne himself seem 
to be aware and which he no doubt diagnoses rightly whe 
he says:— 

“If I were a psycho-analytical critic, and if I thought that thi 
Edwardian writer Milne were worth one of my _portentovs 
volumes, I should ascribe everything that he had done and failed 
to do, his personality as revealed in his books and hidden 2 
himself, to the consciousness implanted in him as a child thi 
he was battling against the wrong make-up.” 

The make-up in question was that of Little Lord Faust 
leroy and this, together with his acute awareness of being the 
youngest, the third brother of the fairy story, “the Head- 
master’s Benjamin,” no doubt shaped the form into whit 
Mr. Milne’s talents have developed. ANTHONY POWELL 
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Two new books on Art from Cambridge 
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Leonardo da Vinci 
By SIR KENNETH CLARK 


“Your true critic must be doubly armed, with knowledge 
and with intuition. Sir Kenneth Clark, armed with both 
io a very remarkable degree, has written a book on 
Leonardo’s development as an artist which (I do not 
exaggerate) will set a new standard in art criticism in 
this country.” THE SUNDAY TIMES 
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68 plates. 21s. net 
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Roger Fry 
? LAST LECTURES 
| A survey of sculpture, painting, pottery, textiles, con- 
| 
§ 
4 






ducted with Roger Fry’s characteristic insistence on 
direct personal investigation of individual objects. Three 
chapters on general principles, and sections on Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, Greek, Negro, American, Indian, and 
Chinese Art; the 346 illustrations are those used by 
Fry when these lectures were given at Cambridge. 









Introduction by Sir Kenneth Clark. 346 plates. 21s. net 






NOTE. The CAMBRIDGE AUTUMN LIST 
is now ready. As it was drawn up before Sep- 
tember 3rd, some of the books included will be 
delayed; but all will be published. 
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Anna Reiner’s great novel 


THE WALL 


leaps across the Siegfried line to 
reveal the life and soul of German 
children under the Nazis. 







Times Lit. Supp :—** Powerful, almost overpower- 
ing. Unforgettable scenes . - 
Manchester Guardian :—** A tale of terrible beauty. 





The little Polish Jewess, Manja, is a creation of the 
most sensitive understanding.’’ (WILFRID GIBSON) 





John O’ London :—** Read it, and be moved to the 
depths. Her book is at once art and the thing itself 
(SEAN O’FAOLAIN) 





out of which art is made.”’ 


416 pages, 8s. 6d. net. 


Annemarie Selinko’s fantasia 


EVERYTHING WILL BE 
BETTER TOMORROW 


is ** an operetta turned into a novel ”’ and is ‘‘ due 


7s- 6d. net. 


for the best-seller class.’’ 
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METHUEN 
An immediate success 


A.A. MILNE’S 


autobiography 


It’s Too Late 
Now 
12s. 6d. 





On the Writing 
of History 
SIR CHARLES OMAN 


In this book the distinguished author expounds 
his views on a fascinating theme, and includes 


8s. 6d. 


much amusing personal reminiscence. 


The House that 
Hitler Built 
STEPHEN H. ROBERTS 


z The best general book as yet on Nazi 
J 
Cheaper edition. 5s. 





Germany.” —Times. 










The Latest Fiction. Each 7s. 6d. 


Monkshood 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


At the gradual unfolding of a tale of crime, 
suspicion, fear and hatred, Eden Phillpotts 


has no superior. 


Prior’s Mead 
PATRICK CHALMERS 


A tale of sport and country life with a very 


attractive heroine. 





Steadfast Star 
GLADYS TABER 


A satisfying, heart-warming story of family 
life, written with charm, insight and deep 


sincerity. 





Just Common Clay 
MARGUERITE WILLIAMS 


The ancient craft of the potter forms the 
background of this absorbing romance by the 


author of The Garden of Healing. 
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By Naomi Mitchison. (Constable. 


8s. 6d.) 

Four-Part Setting. By Ann Bridge. Chatto and Windus. 
8s. éd.) 

Supercargo. By Earl Whitehorne. (Harrap. 8s. 6d 

Mrs. MITCHISON has re-written The Sign of the Cross, 


with all the old properties, the noble Christian s!aves and the 
Stoic Roman and the lions and the cads, unsuccessfully. That 
popular play—if I can judge it by the film version—had a 
great deal more merit than The Blood of the Martyrs: it was 
written with a Victorian fervour for good works and good 
words: it had a genuine, if disagreeable, Christianity: at the 
end of it one knew at least how a broad church bishop might 
have behaved in the arena. But Mrs. Mitchison, who has 
very little historical imagination, is handicapped by a more 
unfavourable mental background—she seems to exist in the 
atmosphere of a rather broad-minded and rather expensive 
co-educational school run on left-wing lines. She adopts to- 
wards her reader a kind of locus parentis: her over-simple 
prose is warm with maternity, and we feel as too-matron- 
mothered children might feel waiting impatiently for the 
night-light to be put out—waiting in this case for five hundred 
pages. 

The Rome of The Blood 
of sexies and sissies: a sensitive slave is driven nearly to tears 
when a brutal overseer away his poetry book, and 
the sexies indulge in the kind of coarse masculine conversa- 


of the Martyrs consists mainly 


throws 


tion that only a lady could invent—they are like schoolgirls 
acting Falstaff and his friends: too boon for words: how 
the tankards ring! 

The sissies all make the sign of the Cross to each other 


(it’s a sort of clenched fist), and they meet in a comradely 
Tovarish way for love feasts—which are a cross between a 
Buchmanite house party and a Left Book Club rally. An 
exiled British prince joins them, and it is as if a really nice, 
distinguished intellectual had joined the party. Everybody 


is excited and a little shy. “‘It’s all right, Eunice, it is 
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really! I only didn’t tell you because I wasn’t sure ’ 
‘Oh; but he must sit in front—take my chair ~bring 
round, Argus!” ‘Oh no!’ said Beric ‘—he’s the new png 
rade ——’” and Phaon giggled. ‘But who is he?? Sotiog 
whispered eagerly. Manasses answered, with a funny mis. 
ture of pride and casualness: ‘He’s our young master?* 
Beric is very modest, he realises everybody is just as good a 
he is—better really when you come to think. As he Puts jt 
just before he dies, “*‘ You just did the day-to-day, ordinan 
things that are so damned difficult. But I—I had tw 
bloody much education and I thought I knew better than ali 
of you.”” He’s a real Briton too, educated at a goody 
school. He says, “ Rotten luck—brother,” hesitating a litle: 
he talks about “Clever chaps” and takes a dressing-dow, 
from a slave very much as a nice, sensitive master might Je 
a schoolboy give him his point of view over tea and buns. 

“*As soon as you get frightened, you start sir-ing me again 
Idiot!’ said Beric amicably. ‘ You'd better call me by my nan, 
I suppose you've got a nickname for me too?’ 

“We didn’t 
Briton.’ ” 


have any nasty name for you—truly—only th 

Mrs. Mitchison’s avowed theme is the protest against the 
totalitarian State by Christians who believe in the rights of 
the individual—a curious subject for the author of thy 
gorgeously silly book We Have Been Warned. ‘That protest js 
sull being made by Christians today in Mexico and Russia 
One would like to feel that Mrs. Mitchison had changed her 
mind, but the complete absence of any dogmas among thee 
early Christians (they talk vaguely about the Way of Life, and 
there is a wonderful passage in which St. Paul says, “ There 
will be no need of questions on doctrine, nor of prayer and 
fasting, for any of you. Come, Beric, and be part of the 
Will”), and a sly reference to the future when priests may 
stand between men and God, forbid one to believe that Mrs 
Mitchison has any real sympathy for those who lost their 
lives last year in Tabasco, and those who today still have tw 
attend secret Masses in Chiapas because of the opposition 
between their faith and the totalitarian ideal. 

Religion enters, too, into Miss Bridge’s inoffensive—but to 
me tedious—story of five people on a sort of Peking picnic, all 
scenery and conversations. There is a womaniser called 
Captain Hargreaves, a young woman called Rose, who has 
left an unfaithful husband in Egypt to stay with friends in 
China, a brother and sister—Anthony (known as Ant), and 
Anastasia (known as Asta)—and a young intellectual who 
begins by being thoroughly disliked by the healthy middle- 
brows because he doesn’t “ fit in,” but later changes his spots 
and wins Asta. Rose starts by sleeping with Captain 
Hargreaves, but discovers a deeper emotional attachment t 
Ant. Ant loves her too; in an unintentionally funny love 
scene he offers to sacrifice his High Church principles, quoting 
the Imitation of Christ. “‘Oh, she breathed 
words—and bowed her head onto their joined hands.” He 
sends her away to think it over, and she begs for a kiss—** not 
a big kiss—but just a little one,” but Ant won't: “‘ It would 
be bad for you as-well as for me.’” Later he faces his sister 
and argues: “ You hold by St. Matthew ; 


at the great 





I hold by St. Mark 
You know what Westcott and Hort say about the orthodox 
Jewish glosses and interpolations in St. Matthew's Gospel.” 
Like Beric, he would be a superb comic character, but th 
authoresses do not feel this. Miss Bridge shares with Mrs 
Mitchison a complete inability to “dramatise ”; there are 4 
great many descriptions, rather flat and guide-booky, and it 
all ends in Sacrifice. 


Cu 


It is a relief to turn from these high matters to a straight 
sea story, full of halyards and top-gallants, braces and roval 
yards. Mr. Whitehorne has never, I imagine, written a novel 
before, but he has the dramatic ability which should come 
naturally to a novelist. Founded on an episode in which the 
author’s father played a part, Supercargo tells the story of 4 
mutiny of Chinese coolies in a cargo ship from Callao under 
a Spanish master. A young American business man, booked 
as a supercargo, is the only white man left alive, and he has 
to sail the ship across the Pacific to China. The atmosphere 
of violence and childishness—the little twittering voices, the 
politenesses, the cruelty, the elaborate precautions to preveat 
even a prisoner “losing face”—and the growth of a kind a 
affection and tolerance between victim and murderers—ar 
idmirably established. 

GRAHAM GREENE. 
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“ COMP LETE There’s FOOD in the gold of the tropic 
et sunshine—that’s what you get in every } lb. 


ton block of Cadbury’s Bournville Chocolate 
coe FTER the Latin hour, there’s a House match to 
al organise. But first, a quick bite into that carefully 


concealed store of Bournville Chocolate. A vice ? 
Certainly, and a very good vice, too. There’s nothing 


has ° 
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ain cai ge ae ‘ bucks you up—you can taste it at the very first bite. 
to NO ADVANCE IN PRICES and Get it at your nearest sweetshop. Look for the 
Wve GIVES CONTINUOUS SERVICE famous red packet. 
ct ESSE Cookers are continuous burning, | HERE'S THE SECRET OF THAT FAMOUS CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR 
He usIng anthracite or coke, and provide a You can taste the real choc- 
0% safe and uninterrupted cooking service. olate flavour in Bournville. 
id Running costs are the lowest known East's becouse Cadbury's 
er = og ege use only the finest beans, 
r considering the flexibility to meet sudden and blend them according 
OY cooking demands. Details of favourable to a secret recipe that gives 


the full favour to the choc- 


hire purchase terms, with catalogues 
illustrating models for every household, 


olate. Men particularly 
like this exclusive flavour. 
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“BARNEYS 


AT SEA 


++» is the only Tobacco which compares 
with that obtainable 











“ At Sea: Haifa, 
towards Paulliac. 


J 
Gentlemen, ~ 
“e - 
Oil-tankers visit such out- 
of-the-way places that even buy Barneys .. . in Singapore 
some brands of internationally- or Seattle, Mombassa or 


known goods are not readily 
obtainable at short notice, and 
st was this state of affairs which 
separated me from Barneys 
for about five months. 


Martinique ... it is in the 
same perfect condition as 
you would encounter in the 
Barneys Packing Rooms. 


This letter can be verified, 
with many others . . . he asks 
us not to give his name or 
ship, being an Engineer 
Officer in a famous fieet of 
Oil-tankers. 


* However, I was able to lay 
in a good stock when we 
arrived in Puloe Samboe, 
Singapore, and I want you to 
know that itis the only tabacco 
which, in my experience of 
exported tobaccos, completely 
compares with that obtainable 
in England, both with regard 


to freshness and quality.” from every corner of the 
Globe ... Barneys, in one of its 


strengths,* may bring to you 
a deeper realization of the 
joy of the pipe. 


About Barneys there must be 
something unusually good to 
bring such letters continually 


This letter is a striking con- 
firmation of what we know to 
be the case; that wherever you 
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medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild LY 4 
Punchbowle (/ull all equally good a neus 
ail packed in the Barneys “ Everlresh $ Rat 

Tin which ensures Factory - freshness a ba Vir 
everywhere. Home price of each sd. oz , a. “ = ~ 
Also packed in handy “ READY-FiLLs” for bu ice 

pertect pipe-filling: Cartons of 12, 1/5 10 for 7° 


Made by John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne @ 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENy 


By 





CUSTOS 
AFTER their manful resistance to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s pounding blows investors need no longer 
enjoined to hold fast. The stern discipline of two y te 
of recurrent shocks has toughened the British investor an 
weeded out every weak speculative position in the Lond 
market. Requirements in the matter of liquidity have “ 
attended to, and it is now safe to assume that investors gp 
determined to see things through. That is why even ars 
income-tax and 7s. 6d. round the corner, plus the Prospect 
of a £1,000,000,000 borrowing programme, have left quota. 
tions virtually unaffected. There is only a rivulet of sales 
and, as everybody knows, huge funds are lying idle and 
waiting for a suitable opportunity for employment. Tech. 
nically, therefore, markets are set for a rise rather than a fall 

Cynics may retort that this technical strength just aboy 
exhausts the “bull points.” In their view the investmen 
and speculative prospect is so hopelessly blurred that th 
only rational course, apart, one hopes, from subscribing 1 
the Government’s loans, is to let idle money remain idle 
While I admit that war does not provide the conditions 
necessary for a really active investment policy, I do not shar 
this defeatist view. After all, some of the imponderables ip 
the investment equation have already been resolved. |t js 
surely reasonable to assume that war is to continue ; tha 
the democracies will triumph (I have no suggestions for those 
who think otherwise); that cheap money is to be maintained: 
that there will be heavy taxation and borrowing ; and that, 
although “ inflation” will be avoided like the plague, we 
shall witness a moderate rise in the level of wholesale and 
retail prices. 

. * * * 
IMPLICATIONS FOR INVESTORS 

Even these assumptions do not, of course, answer all the 

investor’s queries. One would like to know more about the 


level of interest rates the Treasury has in mind 
as the suitable and practicable basis for borrowing; 
the incidence of the new excess profits tax; and the 


risks of physical damage to industrial property and 
plant. But I think there is enough to go on to justily 
many investors with available funds in formulating some 
sort of policy. To begin with fixed interest stocks, I feel 
that in spite of the huge programme of prospective borrow- 
ing and the sharp rise in taxation, the Treasury will be able 
to hold gilt-edged prices around the current level. In any 
case, the powerful controls, both direct and indirect, on 
equity earnings, obviously impair the relative attractions of 
equities which have been so actively canvassed in some 
quarters in recent months. 

Last week’s Bank rate reduction, which will almost cer- 
tainly be followed by a further cut nearer the time when the 
Government’s first loan operation is launched, is a clear indi- 
cation that the Treasury is going to use its control technique 
freely in keeping interest rates down. I hope and beueve 
this policy will succeed. If it does, and there 1s no really 
big rise in the cost of living, holders of fixed interest siocks 
have little to fear. As for equities, the prospects are mixed 
Some companies, e.g., those in the luxury trades, must suffer 
and all companies are faced by higher costs and heavy tax 
tion. In this country the Government’s plans look like 
succeeding in taking a great part of the profit out of war, 
and I shall not be surprised if Washington takes steps in tie 
same direction before long. From the standpoint of capital 
appreciation, therefore, I cannot see very widespread oppor: 
tunities in present conditions. Those who make capiti 
profits will have to think hard and run risks. 


. . * 7 


E.P.T. PROBLEMS 
I am not surprised that the new Excess Profits Tax has 
run into criticism. Nobody objects to the principe « 
tapping industrial profits for the purpose of financing @ 


laid down. 
of proht 


of one a 


war. but there are valid objections to the basis 
Chis is defined in the Finance Bill as the excess 


over that of either 1935 or 1936, or the average 

Fi nour he ut 
these years and 1937 The suggestion now being P 
forward in some quarters is that compantes which have 
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° ean W f i! S Y | “Old Equitable” in 1863 for 
or y | e e 
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vi . . 
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PEAT FIRE 


IS STILL INCOMPARABLE 


RADIATING ITS WARMTH, BRIGHTNESS AND FRAGRANT 

ODOUR, IT CREATES JUST THAT COSY AND INTIMATE 

ATMOSPHERE WHICH MEANS SO MUCH TO THE 
ENGLISHMAN. 


Prices :—8,000 blocks - - - - #15196 
4,000 ,, - - - - £9106 

2,000 ,, - - - - £5 76 

Carriage paid to nearest goods station. 

1,000 blocks - - ° e £3 76 

500 _ ,, - - - + £1150 

250 —(, - -  - - £1 26 

100 " at ° 1 1 6 


Packed in returnable sacks and delivered to your house. 


INCREASE YOUR FUEL STOCK WITH PEAT FUEL NOW. 


Produced for centuries from the well-known Somerset Moors. 
Descriptive leaflet on application. 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 


Est. 1869. ASHCOTT, SOMERSET. 


Also other Peat Products for gardens and lawns, etc. 
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Incorporated in Japan. Established 1880. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


(Continued from page 484) 





shown, on the average, a steady rise over a Period should 

ible for EP 
equivalent to the average yearly increase over a given Period 
Thus, it is argued, businesses whose profits are INcreasing 
as the result of a planned expansion, among which Must be 


included many young and virile concerns, would NOt be 
| badly hit by a tax designed primarily to tax war Profits, 


Amendments on these lines may yet be made, SINCE the 
Chancellor has admitted that the emergency Budget had 
necessarily been drawn up hurriedly. It is obvious, how. 


| ever, that what with the rise in income-tax and the wide 
| c ~ ry . 
scope of the new E.P.T. the companies from which One cap 


look for any substantial increase in net distributable Profits 
must be very few. That is not to say that industrial ordinary 
shares are over-valued at today’s prices Discriminating 
buyers can still get good value for money and some quite 
tempting yields. 
« * * 
LESS TAX AND TAX-FREE 
One consequence of the rise in income-tax has been tp 


| stimulate an inquiry for preference shares whose dividends 


are paid tax-free. Where no limit is stated (e.g., tax-free 
up to 6s. in the £), holders of such shares are, of course. 


| fortunately placed in that they are protected against th 


depredations of the Chancellor. There appears to be some 
misapprehension, however, among holders of ordinary 
shares on which the dividends have been paid on a tax-free 
basis. In these cases the tax-free basis affords no protec- 
tion at all, since the companies’ profits, on which the 
ordinary dividend must depend, are subject to the higher 
tax. For example, with income-tax at 7s. in the {, it isa 
matter of indifference to a board of directors whether they 
pay an ordinary dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, or 6! 
per cent., tax-free. A company has no covenant with 
ordinary shareholders to pay a fixed rate of dividend. k 
is because many boards of directors have foreseen rising 
taxation that they have substituted a less-tax for a tax-free 
basis for their ordinary dividends in recent years. In doing 
so, they have avoided the risk of their shareholders feeling 
aggrieved by any cut in dividend due to higher tax. 
- * * « 


HARRISONS AND CROSFIELD 


When he spoke to the shareholders of Harrisons and 
Crosfield last week Mr. H. Eric Miller displayed a calm 
confidence based on intimate knowledge. There can, he 
points out, be no question of a shortage of tea, since pro- 
ducing capacity is still much greater than any possible con- 
sumptive demand. He recognised that circumstances had 
forced upon the Government their decision to requisition 
supplies of tea in this country and new stocks as they arrive, 
but he made a strong plea that those important consuming 
countries, the U.S.A., Canada and Australia, should be 
enabled to get their normal supplies direct from the East. 

Equally with rubber, Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
estate stocks of about 50,000 tons which have been built up 
in the East are an adequate safeguard against any squeeze. 
Germany, Austria and Czecho-Slovakia have been absorbing 
about 110,000 tons per annum, Poland about 8,000 tons last 
year, and further supplies are unlikely to arrive during th 
war. Continental neutrals, too, will, he expects, be strictly 
rationed to their own needs. Other countries are likely t 
require additional supplies, but Mr. Miller feels that the 
International Committee should have no difficulty in fulfilling 
its function. 

* * * . 

With much candour Mr. Miller, who is a member of th 
International Rubber Regulation Committee, showed that he 
does not exonerate the American manufacturers from tt 
sponsibility for the recent fluctuations in the price of rubber 
and in the quota. Their policy in allowing American stocks 
to fall from 295,000 tons in June, 1938, to 160,000 tons 
August, 1939, he characterised as “ difficult to comprehend. 
Shareholders of Harrisons and Crosfield will take heart from 
Mr. Miller’s reminder that dividend payments are now mort 
than ordinarily welcome to shareholders, and that he will 4 
his best to keep the business going successfully. 
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COMPETITIONS—No. 4 

Tue leaflets dropped over Germany by the R.A.F. have 
for a certain amount of criticism. Some readers of 
The Spectator might be able to improve on them. We 
“cordingly offer prizes of book tokens for £1 1s. and Ios. 6d. 
3 the best propaganda leaflets in not more than 200 words. 
Th: purpose of the leaflet is left to the competitor's 


judgement. 








come in 


RULES Envelopes should be addressed to the Editor, The 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, and marked “ Com- 
netition No 4.” Entries must be delivered by first post cn 
Friday, October 13th The Editor reserves the right to print, 
in part or in whole, any entry submitted, and to withhold the prize 
should no entry attain the requisite standard of merit. Competitors 
are permitted to submit more than one entry, but no competitor is 
eligible for more than one prize in any given week. Envelopes 
should bear a I}d. stamp. No entries can be returned. No com- 
munications to the Editor on any subject unconnected with the 
competition should be sent in the same envelope as an entry. A 
breach of any of these regulations will cause the entry to be 


disqualified. 


REPORT ON COMPETITION 
No. 2 


Pazes of book tokens for £1 Is. and tos. 6d. were offered 
for the two best lists of inscriptions appropriate for any four 
of the following: (1) The Ministry of Information ; (2) An 
ARP. Shelter ; (3) A Petrol Service Station ; (4) The German 
Embassy in London ; (§) A Cinema in an Evacuation Area ; 
6) The Spectator Office. 

Approximately half of the entries for this competition were 
disqualified ; four inscriptions only were asked for, but a large 
number of competitors sent in six, and some compromised 
inscrutably on five. Very few competitors managed to 
produce four entertaining suggestions, though good single 
suggestions abounded. Of these, much the most taking was 
Miss Georgina Pennant’s “ Spitting strictly prohibited” for 
the German Embassy. It seemed almost a ritual among 
competitors to put “All hope abandon, ye who enter here” 
for an A.R.P. shelter, and “ The looker-on sees most of the 
game” for The Spectator Office, but it must be admitted 
that the rare divergences from this code were little more 
inspired. The first prize in a competition which, though it 
attracted a fairly large entry, disappointed expectations, goes 
to Mr. G. Scott-Moncrieff (who admits to having taken a 
slight liberty with the translation of his fourth suggestion) 
and the second to Mr. J. M. Stoddart. 


FIRST PRIZE. 
The Ministry of Information. 
ys 


, flap vent €mot 

“To give me information is thy function.” 
Euripides. Suppl. v. 28. 

An A.R.P Shelter 


“Tta fugias ne praeter casam.” 
“So flee as not to be too far from your own home.” 
Terence, Phormio, v. 2, 3. 
A Petrol Service Station. 


” 


“A rarer spirit never did steer Humanity .. . 
Antony and Cleopatra. 
A Cinema in an Evacuation Area. 
“Non est ad astra mollis e terris via.” 
The earthward way to the stars is no easy one.” 
Seneca, Hercules Furens. 


SECOND PRIZE. 
The Ministry of Information. 
“ Sull, be kind 
And eke out our performance with your mind.” 
Shakespeare—Henry V. 
An A.R.P. Shelter. 


Our shelter from the stormy blast.” 
A Petrol Service Station 
“We give thee all we can, no more.” 
Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
A Cinema in an Evacuation Area. 


“Per Ardua ad Astra.” 
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Cwo Steeples Quality 
Socks & Underwear. . 


NO. 83 QUALITY SOCKS 
& DARCUNA UNDERWEAR 


Typical of the best English work 


Sold by all good hosiers 
No. 83 Socks, Medium 
weight. 

No. 72 Socks, Lighter 
weight. 

Also 6 & 3 rib fashioned socks. 
Darcuna Underwear in 3 
weights. 

St. Wolstan Wool in Under- 
wear, Sweaters, Waistcoats, 
Golf Hose, etc. 
Please write for pattern 

booklet to Dept. 53 
TWO STEEPLES LTD. 
WIGSTON. Leicestershire 


Cinzs ————— 


—————— 




















HELP US 
TO AVOID WASTE 


Readers of THE SPECTATOR are urged to 


assist in avoiding waste by 


(1) Placing an order with their newsagent to 
supply them with THE SPECTATOR each 
week, or 

(2) for those who are changing their addresses 
from time to time by taking out an 
" Emergency " Subscription direct with the 
publishing. office on the following special 
terms :— 


For 3 months - - - - - 6s. Gd. 
— = - - +--+ 138. Od. 
12 ----- &1 Gs. 


Addresses to which the paper is to be sent can 
be changed as often as is required, and every 
effort will be made to ensure that subscribers 
receive their copies early on the day following 
that of publication. 

Orders and communications should be addressed 
to :— 


The Sales Manager, 
THE 


SPECTATOR 


99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will 
solution of this week's crossword puzzle to bi 


“ Crossword Puzzle,” and should be received not later than first post on Wednesday 


envelopes will be opened before noon on Wed 
appearing below. The name of the winner wi 


containing solutions must bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 


on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. can 


CROSSWORD 
SECOND SERIES—No. 31 
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ACROSS 


an 


10. Urbs in rure (7). 














DOWN 


1. Whose motor? 
colour? (7). 
Straiter straits (7) 


Little Benjamin 


-wWwN 





Say it with them (7). 
9. A way with beef (7). 


Saltpetre in moss (9 
George in Hertfordshire (6). 
SOLUTION NEXT 
The winner of Crossword No. 30 is Mr. W. R. Lawrence: 
40 Hadham Road, Bishops Stortford, Hertfordshire. 


1939 


6. The lover Swallows a false 


hood (8). 
7. It seems to bea uesti 
trees (8). ¢ 00 of 


Se aiuen 60 camden af the fret conve Se 
ph om hy Pre mma Sie res 611. “—— at seven, The hill . One dear old school (7) 
: No side’s dew-pearled ” (8). 12. “ Let age approve of you, 
i sday: Solutions should be on the rm 12. What “stout Cortez ” evi- and death complete - 
be published in our next issue. Envelopes — ue 
dently was (9). . 
not be acceoted.| 14. It’s simply bristling with 16 Look at emmet (g), 
efficiency, so to speak (two r?- Snake, very cross (8). 
words) (2. $). 18 Not won on the playinp. 
15. Judicial wear (6). ue ds of Eton (8), a 
17. Snakes like an after-thought 2!- Portrait painter (7), 
). 22. A river of sombre Memon 
19. Love underground (4). a 
20. It doesn’t sound the place 73 I'wo ,,Lopies Of “Cally 
from which to get scent (6). | Back "? (7 
25. Pipes of wretched straw (8). 74 Most stingy (7) 
27. Mere tripe round the edge 2°: A change of actors (6), 
(9). SOLUTION TO 
28. If they go too fast perhaps CROSSWORD No, 39 
they'll become hedge-hogs —— 
(two words) (4, 4). ait 
29. It’s lasting (7). 
30. Writing fluid in broken 
rest (7). 
31. Eros gone pessimistic (7). 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES 








per line (a line averages 36 letters Head- 
IPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
ents exceed Q line scounts 
$°. for 13 } or 26; and 10 
hould reach THE SPECTATOR 
Lond W.C.1 remittance 
t n Tu of each week, 


fo ensure insertion not er tra 


PERSONAL 
Divorce 


| y' rECTIVES 
Moderate. Consultation free 
TIVES (Estab 12 Henrietta St.,W.2 


Private Enquiries, etc. 
UNIVERSAL DeTEc- 
TEM. 8594 





1929 


FOUND elsewhere a brief attraction 
Phen TOM LONG—lasting satisfaction ! 


you want a partner or to be a partner, apply to 
119 New Bond Street. Mayfair 9634-5 








ie LET.—-In Regency House, facing south over 
Hanover Square. Third Floor. Three large rooms, 

bath, &c. Office or residence, furnished or unfurnished. 
Box A 803 


WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


] DISTRESSED GENTLEFO! X’S AID 
ASSOCIATION 


UNEVACUATED.— Elderly lady in frail health, 
alone and with no means of support (Case 197), 
PLEASE HELP us to continue to care for her and 
hundreds of other poor helpless invalid ladies. 

Appeal S, 
74 Brook Green, London, W.6. 


HOTEL AND BOARDING HOUSES 


SS THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 
4 Crescent. Tgms. “‘Melcrest” Edinburgh. Tel.3129¢ | 


—— YOURSELVES in English Country. | 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. R. H. A., Lrp., St. GrorGe’s House, 193 Regent 
Street, W.1. 


\ ’ ARWICK CLUB,LTD., 21 St.George’sSq.,S.W.1 

Room and breakfast ss., one night only $s. 6d. 
or 30s. weekly, with dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to 
2 gns. weekly.—Vict. 7289. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


( ‘ASH immediately from {1 to £5,000. We offer 
highest prices for Gold, Diamonds, Silver, &c. 
post or Call, MAYFAIR JEWEL AND 


Send 
14 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W.r. 


PLATE Co 


registered 
, Ltp., 


AVE you anything tosell? Readers having anything 
| to sell or professional services to offer are invited 
to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classi- 
fied advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance by 


Tuesday of each week. Discounts 24 for six inser- 
tions: 5". for 13: 7} for 26: and 10", for §2. 
UNDERWEAR FOR THRIFTY 


VW INTER ‘ 
BUYERS—DOUBLE SAVINGS this year! 

1. Direct from Makers cuts out middle profits. 

2. PRICES STILL LOWEST EVER—August re- 
ductions still in force—no increase. Send for Free Pat- 
terns and Illus. Catalogue of lovely “ B-P ” Underwear, 
and compare qualit, and price with shop offers. Pure 


Wool, Mixtures, Arc: Silk. Every size and style, for 
Women, Children, Men. Satisfaction GUARAN- 
TEED. Write to Brrxert & Putiiips, Ltp. (Dept. S), 


Union Road, Nottingham. 





we 


ll 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 
ITERARYTypewrtg., Trans.,&c.,promptly ex.MSS. 
4 18. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFari ANE’ © » TheStudy,96MarinePde.,Leigh-on- Sea. 


CINEMAS 


GADEMY CINEMA, 
= Oxford Street. Ger. 2981. 
BY SPECIAL LICENCE, 
The Greatest Film of our Time. 
PROFESSOR MAMLOCK (A. London). 
An Unforgettable Experience. 
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| LOCH AWE (Argyllshire). 


- STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire). 


| 
} 
| 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAI 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.- GRANVILLI 
BOURNEMOU TH (Sandbanks HAVEN. 
BOXHILL (Dorking, Surrey BURFORD BRIDG 
HOTEL. 
BRODICK. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


DOUGLAS 
UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales BRYN-TRYCH, 
CHRISTCHURCH..-KING’S ARMS 
CRAWFORD. CRAWFORD 
CRIEFF (Perths STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
EASTBOURNE... CAVENDISH 
PARK GATES 
EDINBURGH... ALISON 
EDZELL (Angus GLENESK 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall FALMOUTH 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD, Primross VALLE 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.-CAIRN HYDRO 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOL 
LINKS. 
KESWICK.—KESWICK. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE 
REGENT. 

LOCH AWE. 

THACKERAY HOTEI 

Great Russell Street, W.C.1. 

—UNITED SERVICES, 
98-102 Cromwell Road, S.W.7. 


LONDON. 


| MANCHESTER. BOWDON HYDRO. 


MONMOUTH. BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire)... GOLF VIEW. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M.)—Perwick Bay AND LING 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesea).— BAY. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)._LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTEL. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PK., HYDRO Hom 
BEN WYVS 
TAMWORTH (Staffs)...CASTLE. 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 
HEADLAND. 
PALACE. 
ROSLIN HALL. 
SEASCAPE. 
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